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COVER STORY 


When New Brunswick voters went to the 
polls to choose a new government, they 
decided it was time for a change. As the 
I7-year Hatfield regime ends, the ques- 
tions about the new premier and his posi- 
tions are just beginning. PAGE 29 
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Education 


Chinese students come to Canada to study 
at one of five regional orientation centres 
across the country gaining valuable 
business expertise they can take back 
home. The innovative program is ad- 
ministered by St. Mary’s University in 
Halifax, N.S. PAGE 20 
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FOOD 

Homemade noodles give a whole new 
meaning to the word pasta — especially 
when combined with such delights as 
Lunenburg sausage, creamy mussel sauce 


or mouth-watering smoked salmon. 
PAGE 38 








PROFILE 


Al Clouston tells his own brand of 
‘Newfie joke” but disdains the kind of 
humor that disparages any group of 
people. He’s a folklorist whose promo- 
tion skills are as developed as his humor. 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


A collection of food and fun 


for the first time on the shelves of 

your local bookstore. Not the maga- 
zine itself — we’re now expanding into 
books, and we’re publishing our first two 
titles. One is a cookbook, a compendium 
of fine Atlantic recipes, many of them 
from last winter’s heritage recipe contest 
and the others selected from our food 
features of the last two years. The other 
is a collection of the best of Ray Guy’s 
fine back-page column we’ve been run- 
ning since the magazine was started. 

Why books? It all started when we 
went through the recipes which many of 
you submitted to our recipe contest last 
winter. We had asked for recipes that 
featured fresh regional produce. The 
response was an array of great ideas. 
Some featured our regional staples like 
apples, potatoes, maple syrup, strawber- 
ries, clams and lobsters. Others were for 
the more unusual things that cooks find 
here — sturgeon, foxberries, chanterelle 
mushrooms, clover heads and roses. 

We asked our entrants to tell us the 
stories behind their recipes. Reading 
these brief stories added greatly to the ap- 
peal of the recipes. Readers wrote about 
their mothers and grandmothers, their 
aunts and the folks down the road who 
baked cookies and cakes for neighbor- 
hood kids. Recent arrivals from England, 
Holland, Lebanon and western Canada 
wrote about how they brought their cook- 
ing with them, and adapted it to the 
region’s produce and tastes. Some of our 
best professional cooks and chefs con- 
tributed original recipes they’d 
developed. 

What emerged was something I don’t 
think has ever been captured between 
book covers before. It was the clear sense 
of a distinctive regional cuisine, a collec- 
tion of cooking traditions which is uni- 
que to us in Atlantic Canada. 

Now it’s true that there are hundreds 
of cookbooks that have been written and 
published in the Maritimes and New- 
foundland. Some of the best of these — 
like Newfoundland’s Fatback and 
Molasses, or Out of Old Nova Scotia 
Kitchens — are classics that most cooks 
use regularly. What we’ve been able to 
do is draw together local traditions and 
communities, ethnic and geographic. Our 
contributors come from every corner of 
the region, and represent a wide variety 
of cooking. From this book I think you’ll 
be able to see that, whether you’re in 
Jemseg or Corner Brook or Liverpool, 
the combination of new and old dishes 
you ll appreciate comes from every part 
of Atlantic Canada. 


T his week Atlantic Insight appears 
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Our collection includes more than 200 
recipes. It ranges through every kind of 
dish, from soups and stews to candies and 
pickles. In every category there’s a com- 
bination of interesting versions of the 
classic favorites together with new ideas. 

After we’d decided to publish the 
cookbook, we wondered whether there 
were any other books that would find 
favor with the Atlantic Insight audience. 
The companion project we should under- 
take was obvious — a collection of Ray 
Guy’s best columns. 

Ray Guy’s other writings have been 
collected and published in book form 
before. There is, for instance, a very 
handsome series of titles available from 
Newfoundland’s Breakwater Books. 

To date, however, no one _ had 
brought together his classics from Atlan- 
tic Insight. 

Editor Sharon Fraser volunteered for 
the assignment of reading through Ray’s 
columns and selecting his best. Ray — 
who affects a modesty that is quite 
inappropriate considering his gifts and 
talent — left it to us to decide which were 
his best. The result, we hope, will be 
many hours of enjoyment for his many 
admirers. 

These two paperbacks will be arriving 
in bookstores in Atlantic Canada the last 
week in October. The Atlantic 
Publishers’ Association advertising insert 
in this issue includes a list of the stores 
in the region that will be stocking these 
books. 


* * * 


A few weeks ago at a conference one 
of the panelists took /nsight to task for 
an article in which an important fact was 
wrong. Needless to say, I was upset to 
hear that this had escaped the eagle eye 
of our editors, but at the same time I 
know that mistakes do happen and errors 
are occasionally made. When I made 
inquiries at Insight, I learned that no one 
was aware of the problem because we’d 
had no letters on the subject. 

Our editorial staff works hard to 
ensure that factual errors don’t arise, but 
when we do slip up we count on you to 
set us straight. So if you see a problem, 
let us know. Or if you have a point of 
view you’d like to express on an article 
we ve published, write us about it. Time 
is of the essence: letters that reach us by 
November 15, for instance, are consid- 
ered for the January issue. 

So be sure to send us your brick- 
bats — and your bouquets, if you’re so 
inclined. 

— James Lorimer 





TEACHERS: I 
STUDENTS: 8 


No, that’s not a soccer score. 
That’s our 1987/88 
teacher/student ratio. At 
ARMBRAE ACADEMY we 
have one teacher for every 
eight students in grades 
primary through twelve. 
ARMBRAE teachers care 
about their students, and 
with a maximum class size of 
16 in grades one through 
twelve (twenty in primary) 
they have the time to give 
each one personal attention. 
In addition, specialists in 
music, art, languages, and 
physical education help us to 
offer the finest education 
possible. 


ARMBRAE teachers take time 
to review atest or answera 
question. ARMBRAE teachers 
take the time to explaina 
point to a student who finds 
the material difficult, or to 
challenge a student who 
finds it ‘too easy” 


ARMBRAE teachers are 
something special. 


“COME AND SEE HOW 
GOOD A SCHOOL CAN BE” 


Seventh in a seven part 
series. For a complete copy 
of the series or for more 
information about the school 
write: 





FOUNDED IN 1887 


Armbrae 
Academy 


1400 Oxford Street, Halifax, N.S. 
B3H 3Y8 or call: 423-7920. 
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FEEDBACK 


Foundation for doubt 

Adrienne Malloy’s article Preserved 
wood offering new foundation material 
(Sept. 1987), while giving prospective 
homeowners food for thought, also used 
a considerable dose of innuendo to put the 
more traditional concrete foundation in an 
unfavorable light. To balance the scales, 
I would ask your readers to consider the 
following points: 

Wood is a naturally biodegradable 
material which is why it must be saturated 
with modern chemicals to delay the nor- 
mal rotting process. What is the nature 
of these chemicals? Can your baby safely 
chew them? Will they someday precipitate 
another scandal like UFFI or DDT? 

Will the PWF supplier guarantee he 
will still be around if you must act on his 
warranty in 20, 40, or 60 years? Does his 
warranty cover structural failure due to 
swelling soil? It didn’t in Regina where 
several PWFs are being replaced at a cost 
of over $20,000 each! 

Yes, concrete does crack — normally 
limited to one or two vertical hair-line 
cracks in a 30-foot basement wall. Joints 
between plywood sheets in a PWF wall 
yield five or six cracks vertically, 90 
lineal feet of cracks horizontally. 

Concrete is one of the oldest and most 
durable building materials known to man, 
non-biodegradable and non-toxic. It may 
be marginally more expensive than a 
PWE, but is peace of mind worth it? 

As a “‘born and raised” Maritimer and 
a long-standing subscriber to your excel- 
lent magazine, I will continue to look 
forward monthly to news and views from 
“back home.” Keep up the good work! 

J. Rod Ainsworth 
Chairman 

Canadian Ready-Mixed 
Concrete Association 
Burnaby, B.C. 


Foolproof or foolish? 

Barry McCullough needs to go back to 
school. In his letter Flogging no nukes in 
schools (September °87) he ignores some 
basic myths. 

While his argument makes the point 
that the East-West nuclear buildup has 
delayed a third world war, he overlooks 
the inability of overkill of an estimated 
stockpile of 50,000 weapons. He also 
ignores the waste of resources (human, 
finite, capital) which is bankrupting the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. But aren’t the 
arms merchants getting rich? 

While the build-up may have, until 
now, held off nuclear war, was there ever 
a time in history when arms were not 
used? It is not a foolproof system, and 
to paraphrase David Suzuki, humans are 
fools. 

Mr. McCullough fails to count the an- 
nual $900 billion global arms sale and the 
two million civilians who die each year 


in one of the world’s current 40 wars. 
Don’t Third World deaths count? 

Muriel MacDonald 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Geographic slip-up 

While visiting my daughter in Ontario 
I read an excellent article by Anne Hut- 
ten about the N.S. Mennonites Migrations 
(July *87). 

It was an interesting and informative 
article, as is Ms. Hutten’s style. Surely 
she did not write the sub- title, which 
places Northfield, Hants County in the 
Annapolis Valley! 

The eastern edge of the Annapolis 
Valley begins at Windsor, N.S., which is 
at the western edge of Hants County, and 
many kilometres from Northfield. I am 
surprised and piqued that such a 
geographical error could have slipped by 
your staff, marring an otherwise excellent 
issue of a great magazine. 

Helen Haley 


Mt. Uniacke, N.S. 


Japanese Ringnecks? 

I wish to respond to a Folks item in 
a recent edition of Atlantic Insight con- 
cerning the appearance of “...some 
unusual pheasants’ on the Tantramar 
Marshes (August ’87). Biologist Allan 
Smith postulated that these birds were 

“melanistic mutants.” Not being a biolo- 
gist, I shan’t dispute Mr. Smith’s theory 
too vigorously, however I shall nonethe- 
less suggest an alternative possibility 
which may merit some consideration. 

In the mid 1970s a former resident of 
the Marsh area, who raised and released 
Ringnecks, purchased two hen pheasants 
of the Japanese Green variety from a 
fellow in P.E.I. The color of this species 
is generally dark brown with the males 
possessing a dark green neck. Unlike the 
male Ringneck no distinguishing white 
circle graces the male of this breed. The 
hens were bred to a male Ringneck and 
among the resultant hatch were two males 
which, when mature, bore none of the 
visible Ringneck characteristics. These 
two hybrids were bred to the original 
Japanese hens, their mothers as it were, 
and the hatch was substantially Japanese 
Green in appearance. In time these 
pheasants were released on the marsh and 
presumably socialized in a very serious 
manner with the resident Ringneck 
population. 

The gentleman who operated his own 
raise and release program retired in the 
early 1980s and moved to Manitoba. 
Before he left he released the remainder 
of his stock, many bearing the genes of 
both species, to the wild. Could it be, 
then, that our melanistic mutants are plain 
old hybrids? 

Ken Farmer 
Head of Jeddore, N.S. 
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Coming into the mainstream 





Nova Scotia’s disabled community believes that changing 
legislation will lead to changed public attitudes 


by Mark Alberstat 

he League for Equal Opportunity 
(LEO) would like the Nova Scotia 
government to adopt a five-year plan 

of programs for the disabled. LEO is a 
‘“cross-disability’”’ advocacy group that 
represents the interests of a wide variety 
of disabled people, whether they’re — 
for example — wheelchair users, visually 
or hearing impaired, diabetic or epilep- 
tic. Like other advocacy groups, they 
know their particular concerns will 
achieve a higher profile during a provin- 
cial election campaign, but they work 
hard within their organization year-round. 

‘And we work with governments, not 
against them,” says newly-elected (July) 
president, Margaret Hiltz of Halifax. 

Although part of the five-year plan has 
to do with actual elections, the main 
priority, as identified by LEO is the 
universal provision of technical aids. 

‘We'd like to see a program dealing 
with technical aids instituted partly 
because we'd like them to be made 
available on the basis of need,” Hiltz says. 
‘““LEO has just completed a research 
paper which details how such aids are 
handled in other jurisdictions and this 
paper will be used as the basis of discus- 
sions with the government.” Technical 
aids involve everything from the expen- 
sive — wheelchairs, hospital beds and 
lifts — to the relatively inexpensive — 
insulin needles, ‘ostomy supplies and 
hearing aid batteries. 

Not surprisingly in this day and age, 
computers are playing a large part in im- 
proving daily living for the disabled. Hiltz 
says severely physically disabled people 
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can use computers to great advantage, and 
blind people are using voice synthesizers 
to good effect. 

As far as elections are concerned, 
Hiltz says LEO would like to see all poll- 
ing stations eventually be accessible to 
everyone. As it stands now, wheelchair 
users have to vote in advance polls 
because they’re the only ones which are 
consistently accessible. 

“You can understand why that would 
have been so a few years ago,” she says, 
“but with more and more buildings being 
wheelchair accessible, we feel that it’s 
time for that to change. After all, people 
prefer to vote in their own neighborhoods 
and at the same time as their family and 
friends. We think the disabled should be 
able to vote just like everyone else does.” 

The profile of the disabled has risen 
in this, the United Nations designated 
Decade of the Disabled. And nowhere has 
that profile risen higher than with those 
in wheelchairs. 

‘*But almost everywhere you turn you 
find barriers for people in wheelchairs,”’ 
says John Rogers, executive director of 
the Nova Scotia division of the Canadian 
Paraplegic Association (CPA). The exact 
number of Nova Scotia wheelchair users 
is unknown. 

Last spring the national building code, 
developed by the National Research 
Council, was implemented and automat- 
ically adopted by the province. The code 
makes it mandatory for all new public 
buildings to be completely wheelchair 
accessible. It has, however, no provisions 
for changes to existing buildings. 

“The utopia is more than just ramps; 





it’s a barrier-free society,’ says Rogers. 
‘That may never be reached but we have 
to keep striving for it.’ Rogers, 37, has 
been in a wheelchair since he was 22, 
following an industrial accident. 

On a wheelchair accessibility scale of 
one-to-10, Rogers places the Halifax area 
between six and eight, a very good rating. 
Barry Auftin, a pharmacist in Cape 
Breton who has been in a wheelchair for 
18 months says if Halifax were a 10, 
Sydney would be a four or a five on the 
same scale. 

One of the main reasons Halifax is so 
accessible is because of the number of 
residents in wheelchairs. Many of these 
people, however, are not from Halifax but 
choose to live in the city because of the 
accessibility. Rogers says people once 
thought of as “‘shut-ins” were really 
“‘shut-outs” and it remains that way in 
some rural areas of the province. 

Accessibility to buildings is no less a 
political issue than is accessibility to 
technical aids. And advocacy groups for 
the disabled want to see positive changes 
at the government level to improve the 
economic situation of the disabled. A 
wheelchair, for example, can cost be- 
tween $400 and $10,000 depending on 
what the user needs and the severity of 
the disability. (The cost is, however, tax 
deductible. ) 

If a person has to use the Access-A- 
Bus it is $1.50 each way, compared to the 
85 cents for regular metro transit and the 
service has to be booked a day in advance. 
If a paraplegic wants to drive his/her own 
vehicle the costs are enormous to outfit 
a van with a hydraulic lift and special 
controls. 

The average life insurance policy for 
someone in a wheelchair costs three to 
five times more than for a person who is 
not disabled. Rogers says this discrepancy 
is because the guidelines for such policies 
were written “probably in the 1920s and 
have not been updated.’ 

Although both education and employ- 
ment remain problems, there are federal 
assistance programs available to help 
employers adapt their workplaces to 
accommodate the disabled. The local 
division of the Canadian Paraplegic 
Association also has an employment 
counsellor who helps people in 
wheelchairs find jobs. 

The accessibility problem is the ‘‘main 
concern’ of John Rogers and the Nova 
Scotia division of the CPA but with 
such public buildings as hospitals still 
not totally accessible the struggle “‘is a 
long one, which is not nearly over,’ 
says Rogers. All advocacy groups that 
work on behalf of the disabled point out 
that a change of public attitudes starts 
with legislation and that all political 
parties looking to be elected will have 
to start considering such legislation 
as priority. 
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The former Georgetown Seafood plant will soon be put to new use for salmon-trout farming 
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Farming fish on the Island 


With government help Norwegians are recycling the former Georgetown 
Seafood plant into a new high-tech aquaculture operation 


by Julie V. Watson 

hrough a melding of Norwegian 

know-how, natural resources, and 

some determined efforts by Cana- 

dian governments, high-tech fish farming 
is coming to Prince Edward Island. 

Seaspring Farms Ltd., a P.E.I.-based 
company, is setting up what is said to be 
the world’s largest indoor intensive land- 
based fish farming operation in the 
former Georgetown Seafood plant. In 
March, 1988 the fully operational plant, 
which will raise salmon-trout, will be 
turned over to Marine Harvesting Ltd., 
also Island-based with Canadian and 
Norwegian interests. 

(AquaCare A/S, a Norwegian com- 
pany with fish ranching operations in 
Norway, Spain, and now Canada, is a 
50 per cent shareholder in Seaspring. 
Private investment of $1.5 million in 
Marine Harvesting is split between 
Canada’s Osler Inc., and Skillings Banken 
of Norway.) 

But it took more than a financial 
package to bring about what may turn into 
a successful project for the Island. A 
key factor is the abundance and ac- 
cessibility of clean, fresh water. Other 
determining factors in the Norwegians 
selecting the Canadian location, accord- 
ing to Seaspring Farms Ltd. president 
Olav Dyrkton, are the veterinary college 
with fish biology as one of its main 
features, which automatically provides 
part of the infrastructure, along with 








Holland College training programs, and 
transportation. Everything is within reach 
of tremendous resources, he says, and the 
existing buildings, foundations, services, 
water lines and deep harbor were addi- 
tional assets. 

An efficient and complex system will 
monitor incoming water — testing tem- 
perature and salinity, and injecting liquid 
oxygen on an as-needed basis. Dyrkton 
says that while a cage method is used for 
fish ranching in Norway where the Gulf 
Stream maintains an even water temper- 
ature year round, “‘here we had to come 
up with a whole new technology.” 

AquaCare president Per Langhelle 
believes world markets for fish products 
are growing at an enormous pace, a view 
backed by the International Resource 
Development Institute which predicts that 
fish consumption will double within a 
decade. With an estimated annual produc- 
tion of 360 to 400 tonnes, Marine 
Harvesting will just tap the market. 
Already there is talk of the possibility of 
several more plants on the Island within 
the next five years. 

Residents of Georgetown are cau- 
tiously optimistic. Former mayor Harry 
MacConnell sums up local feelings. 
“It’s good to a point that the building 
and facilities are going to be utilized, 
but there is some disappointment in the 
community that the seafood processing 
plant will not be back in production.” 

And local newspaper publisher Jim 











MacNeill, a long-time observer of 
developments at the Georgetown plant, 
says, ““‘I would tend to agree that on the 
whole, it is positive. There’s a long 
history of that plant being closed and of 
plans to have it re-opened. Now it will 
finally be put to use. In addition, the 
Norwegian outfit is putting in a lot of their 
own money, and they seem to be making 
relatively few demands.” 

MacConnell says, “A few years ago 
it would not be held in such high esteem, 
but with the success of the cultured 
mussel industry fish farming has a higher 
profile now.’ Indeed, Irwin Judson, 
Aquaculture Program Director with the 
provincial department of fisheries, feels 
the success of P.E.I. cultured mussels 
had an indirect effect on the decision 
to locate on the Island. “‘The thinking is 
that we have a mussel industry that we are 
proud of and that is doing well. It shows 
that we as a province, not just govern- 
ment, but everyone involved in aqua- 
culture, have the right attitude. The 
atmosphere is right. We see aquaculture 
as a fine economic opportunity that we 
want to pursue.” 

While predictions are that there will 
be only 16 jobs at the plant, other spinoffs 
are noticeable. Workers are employed 
in renovating the building. And Island 
hatcheries are already preparing the first 
fingerlings that will be purchased by the 
Georgetown plant. 

At first Seaspring will have to go to 
the open market for a dry pellet, but Olav 
Dyrkton says raw material for feed is 
available locally and believes a local pellet 
business will develop eventually. A ben- 
efit not yet obvious with the Georgetown 
plant but one experienced in Norway is 
the enhancement of the inshore fishery 
when the feed-rich discharge water nur- 
tures both schooling fish and aquaculture 
operations. The question of who has the 
rights to this “‘spinoff”’ is being settled in 
the courts. 

Dyrkton is optimistic about future 
relations with Islanders and mutually- 
shared success. ““We hope we are a cata- 
lyst that will get a lot of things falling into 
place.” By November, the plant must be 
ready to receive its first delivery of stock. 
Local hatcheries are holding 35,000 
fingerlings which should be ready for 
taste testing and marketing by July, 1988. 

Jim MacNeill offers a cautionary note. 
“One potential danger down the road is 
that once the plant gets going they could 
get into supplying the stock themselves. 
Also, it’s possible that they might dump 
lower-quality fish on Island markets.” 

Whatever the problems, aquaculture 
is a growing trend in the fishing industry. 
If the recently announced National Sea 
purchase of a 49 per cent share of a 
salmon aquaculture operation on the West 
Coast is any indication, the trend is likely 
to continue. 
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Storming outside. 
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Kahlua Irish Coffee 


Stir 1 part Kahlua and 1 


whipped cream. And get 
ready to enjoy every 
flavourful sip. 


p | 7 o cn 
Kahlia & Cognac 
A perfect accompaniment 
to a fire's glow. 1 part 
Kahlua to 1 part cognac or 
b 


fe 

al 
randy. So simple...and 
tasteful. 


on 
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Kahlua & Coffee 


Invariably, one of those 
great sit-back-and-relax 
tastes: add Kahlua to a cup 
of your favourite coffee. 


Kahlua Hot Apple Cider 


Welcome and wonderful: 
1 part Kahlua to 3 parts 
hot cider or apple juice. 
Add a cinnamon stick for 
an extra nice spice. 


Warming inside. Cuddle-up tastes made for lingering... savouring. 


Our Treat 


For more delicious Kahlua 
recipe ideas, write: Kahlua, 
PO. Box 2343, Department C. 
Brampton, Ontario. L6T 3Y9 


There's only one. 





Birks Carries 
Of Word Proces 


Birks has an impressive selection 
of compact format word 
> processors. Or as they're 

ordinarily called: pens. 
However there's nothing 


ordinary about these finely crafted, 
beautifully balanced instruments for 
writing. Some are inlaid with gold, 
many are worth thousands of dollars, 
all are exquisite examples of the 





ETAT 


world’s finest craftsmanship. get a pen or anything else from Birks, 


As with everything in Birks, they congratulations. You really have some- 
represent the ideal combination: thing to write home about. 


contemporary design and traditional | 
quality. So if you’re lucky enough to Only at BIRKS 
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When French and English applicants are tested for job skills, 
some say the francophone tests are harder 


by Carol McLeod 
he language dispute in Salisbury 
which drew national media attention 
this summer, is similar to one that 
arose earlier this year in Caraquet, a 
primarily French-speaking community in 
northern New Brunswick. In Salisbury, 
the community reacted negatively to 
Canada Post’s hiring a francophone post 
office manager in a primarily anglo- 
phone town. She was classified level 
B — functionally bilingual. In Caraquet, 
Acadians pressured the RCMP into 
transferring an anglophone officer out 
of the town a few weeks after he took over 
as commander of the local detachment. 
Protesters maintained that the officer 
was not proficient in French. He too 
was Classified level B — functionally 
bilingual. 


Michel Doucet, president of the New | 


Brunswick Society of Acadians, believes 
that what happened in Salisbury may 
have been a backlash against what 
happened in Caraquet. He also feels, 
however, that it reflected the inadequacy 
of the federal government’s policy on 
linguistic classification. 

‘Even when anglophones and franco- 
phones have the same capacity in their 
second official language, francophones 
tend to be classified lower than 
anglophones,” he says. ‘According to 
bureaucrats I have talked to, tests are 
more difficult for francophones than they 
are for anglophones. As a result, franco- 
phones tend to be underclassified and 
anglophones, overclassified.’”” Some ob- 
servers feel that this reflects ongoing 
discrimination against francophones 
seeking positions, and that perhaps the 
general perception that bilingual positions 





are almost always filled by francophones 
is, in fact, false. 

Also a factor in Salisbury, says 
Doucet, was a still-smoldering resent- 
ment over the 1969 Official Languages 
Act, which made New Brunswick the first 
bilingual province in Canada. Since the 
act was passed into law, several cases of 
linguistic intolerance have flared in New 
Brunswick. 

Some of the most explosive incidents 
in recent years occurred in 1984 and 1985 
when public meetings held throughout the 
province to explain and discuss the 
Poirier-Bastarache Report Towards 
Equality of Official Languages in New 
Brunswick turned ugly. (Although the 
report suggested ways of bringing about 
full bilingualism in the provincial justice 
system and civil service, many of its 
recommendations have been ignored by 
the New Brunswick government.) 

“At the Moncton meeting, which 
people from Salisbury probably attended, 
fist fights broke out and there was a lot 
of pushing and shoving,’ says Doucet. 
“Even though francophones make up 38 
per cent of New Brunswick’s population, 
there are still areas — like Salisbury — 
where bilingualism is not accepted as a 
way of life.’ 

When Lynn Levesque was named to 
run the Salisbury post office, 1,100 of the 








community’s 1,/00 residents signed a five- 
metre long petition opposing the hiring. 
Some of those who supported the petition 
objected to a person from outside the 
village getting the job. Others resented the 
fact that Levesque is French. At a demon- 
stration held in front of the post office, 
400 people — among them members of 
the New Brunswick Association of 
English Speaking Canadians, a group op- 
posed to official bilingualism — ap- 
plauded as a man waved a placard reading 
“Canada Post Selection Stinks.” 

The situation turned even uglier when 
threats of property damage and death 
were made against a small group of 24 
villagers who sent a letter to a Moncton 
newspaper supporting Levesque and 
deploring the bigotry in Salisbury. 

Village council recognized that “there 
was anti-French sentiment involved in 
the controversy,’ says Salisbury mayor 
Ron Tait. “But the post office here has 
been run by local English-speaking 
people for almost 150 years and the 
residents — about 99 per cent of whom 
are English — wanted it to stay that way.” 

Wendy Taylor, a Salisbury resident 
who helped circulate the petition, says 
that what angered her most was the fact 
that Levesque, originally classified by 
Canada Post as having a level A ability 
in English (limited knowledge of the 
language) was chosen over local English- 
speaking candidates for a job in which 

knowledge of English is designated essen- 








tial. Taylor also took exception to the fact 
that Canada Post retested Levesque and 
“upgraded her to level B (functionally 
bilingual) while denying a local applicant 


The 
simmering 
pot of linguistic 
divisions in N.B. 
reaches the 
boiling point 
sometimes 








an opportunity to upgrade her skills.” 
Both Canada Post and Lynn Levesque, 

a 40-year-old native of Campbellton who’s 

been with the post office since 1982, have 
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downplayed the controversy. Speaking 
fluent English with a slight French 
accent, Levesque says the fact that she’s 
an outsider was just as much in the 
minds of Salisbury residents as the fact 
she’s French. 

Prime Minister Brian Mulroney en- 
tered the controversy by criticizing the 
linguistic overtones surrounding the 
issue. “‘Any time there are signs of racial 
or linguistic division, I find that regret- 
table,’ he said. ‘““These are things that 


ought not to occur.” 


Meanwhile, in Salisbury, residents 
who support Levesque are fuming over 
the damage done to the village’s reputa- 
tion by the anti-French backlash. “This 
is probably the first time Salisbury has 
ever been in the national spotlight and, 
of course, it’s for something negative,” 
says Shirley Morrissey, a lifelong member 
of the community. 

Although Morrissey believes the black 
eye inflicted on Salisbury will heal, she 
is afraid the deeper wounds will not. She 
says people who signed the petition 
because they genuinely wanted the job to 
go to a local person will gradually come 
around, but those who signed it because 
Levesque is French may not. 

“There has been anti-French senti- 
ment in the village for years,’ adds 
Morrissey, “‘but this is the worst I have 
ever seen. There is something very wrong 
about treating a person the way Ms. 
Levesque has been treated.” 






















Educators in Newfoundland have taken on the difficult task of 
developing humane and safe policies for AIDS education 


by Joan Sullivan 

Ithough AIDS deaths in the prov- 

ince are in the single digits, 

educational agencies and the pro- 

vincial government in Newfoundland are 

both preparing the groundwork for AIDS 
education and prevention. 

The Newfoundland Teachers Associa- 
tion (NTA) has adopted the Canadian 
Teachers Federation’s policy on AIDS for 
guidance within their own schools. “‘It 
seemed to be the most appropriate one,”’ 
says NTA President Patricia Cowan. 

AIDS is transmitted through sexual 
intercourse, blood transfusions or sharing 
needles with an infected person. When 
the disease emerges people are liable to 
react strongly, even hysterically. There are 
25 reported cases of children suffering 
| from AIDS (usually infected through 
blood tranfusions) in Canada. In an at- 
tempt to prevent the spread of the disease 
in this way, the local Red Cross has been 
testing blood for two years. 


The NTA’s new policy seeks to shield 
both students and teachers. After a brief 
description of the disease, it states that 
students with AIDS have the right to con- 
tinue their schooling and their identity 
should be protected. Students who have 
health risks should be given alternative 
instruction by teachers “‘who, fully under- 
standing the situation ... agree to provide 
their services.” 

“This would be decided on a case by 
case basis,” says Cowan. “‘One alternative 
would be home instruction. We were 
thinking here of a student too weak to at- 
tend classes. Or, children with AIDS are 
at risk themselves, with a weakened 
immune system. They may want to stay 
at home during a flu outbreak.”’ 

Teachers with AIDS would have the 
right to continue their employment and 
their identity would be protected. They 
would have full access to sick leave, long- 
term disability and medical benefits. 
‘“We’re thinking of having the teacher stay 
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Teaching AIDS in schools 


in the classroom, but again this would 
be decided on a case by case basis,’ says 
Cowan. ““The teacher may ask not to 
stay there.’ 

Schools in Newfoundland are run on 
denominational lines. The Avalon Con- 
solidated School Board is one that is 
feeling out its own AIDS policy. ““We 
discussed this last year and the board 
asked me to develop a policy and present 
it to them,” says Superintendent Newman 
Kelland. In the meantime, however, a 
committee of the department of education 
and the federation of school boards went 
to work on formulating its own policy, so 
Kelland’s was not immediately adopted. 

Kelland’s policy also reflected his 
desire to help students and teachers. 
“Every effort should be made to pro- 
tect their identity, so they won't face 
discrimination,’ says Kelland. “‘Medical 
authorities assured us that students and 
teachers who came in contact with 
someone with AIDS were protected. As 
long as they have no information against 
that, then that’s all right.” 

Cowan agrees. ““We’re comfortable 
that with the information we have now — 
the classroom is not a dangerous place.’ 

“We felt we would do everything we 
could not to make their situation more 
difficult,’ says Kelland, “‘but be cogni- 
zant of the fact that as long as they were 





dealing with other people there could be 
no circumstances where the AIDS virus 
could be passed on. For example, we have 
some students in our system who are 
severely disabled, and the teachers and 
teachers’ assistants who come in contact 
with them, come in contact with their 
bodily fluids. These people should be 
protected by medically approved safety 
measures.” 

Kelland has in mind a committee for 
every person who contracted AIDS. Ev- 
ery committee would include the victim’s 
doctor and a representative from the 
department of health. If the victim were 
a student, his or her parents would also 
be included, while teacher victims could 
choose a third committee member of their 
choice. 

The Roman Catholic School Board 
was also considering developing a policy 
on AIDS, but like the Avalon Con- 
solidated School Board, they decided to 
hold off until the department of education 
released its own. 

Jim McGettigan, director of family 
life for the Roman Catholic School Board, 
comments, “‘Personally I think it would 
be foolish if all the different agencies had 
different policies.’ McGettigan feels it is 
important that any uniform policy adopted 
should be flexible enough to allow each 
school board room for denominational 
interpretation. 

While teachers and administrators 
have been trying to devise a policy, the 





AIDS education has begun in Newfoundland 


provincial government has not been idle. 
The department of health spent the sum- 
mer organizing a public education cam- 
paign, and the department of education 
worked with educational agencies to forge 
‘a general policy from which the school 
boards can define their own policies.” 
According to Dr. Boyce Fradsham of 
the department of education, “‘It’s a joint 
policy reflecting all the policies. Our 
premise is that all will agree on the 
approach.” In addition, the department 
of education has sent out information 
sheets to parents and students, and, says 
Dr. Fradsham, “‘in our own programs we 
are giving attention to the educational 


component.” The department of health, 
too, has recently developed its own cam- 
paign with a substantial portion of it 
directed to students. 

“The public health officials will have 
lessons designed for various groups from 
primary to senior high school students,” 
says Dr. Faith Stratton of the department 
of health. ‘““The primary part will be 
general hygiene, the general prevention 
of infectious diseases. There won't be 
anything on sex, it will be more ‘don’t 
share your bubblegum.’ ” 

The information will become more 
sophisticated as it is directed at higher 
levels. ““There are two focuses on the 
disease for junior and senior high 
school,” says Stratton. “One is how do 
you get it, how do you not get it. The 
other is on the psycho-social aspects of 
the disease, how to treat people who have 
the disease, and the reality of living with 
AIDS.” 

It is a positive sign that several agen- 
cies are searching for answers, balancing 
necessity and humanity in their efforts 
to develop a comprehensive AIDS policy. 
But it remains to be seen how the sys- 
tem will work,according to Kelland. 
‘“There’s nothing worse you can talk about 
than this life and death situation,’ he 
says. “I can sit here in this chair and 
talk quite dispassionately about it. But 
it would be different in an individual 
case, especially if there was a child 
involved.” 


On November 12, Radisson Hotels, host to business 
and leisure travellers all over the world, introduces 
an extraordinary new concept in hospitality to this 
city. A luxurious new environment, unequalled in 
St. John’s, bringing the ultimate in comfort and 
Radisson’s exceptional “Yes | can” service to the 
heart of the city: superb dining, luxurious rooms 
and fitness facilities, convention areas, compre- 
hensive meeting centres and three unique floors 
offering Plaza Club executive facilities and service. 

We invite you to book now by calling 1-800- 
228-9822. Because as of November 12th you too 
can do business with the best in the world right 
here in St John’s. And, to make your stay even more 
enjoyable we are offering 2,500 Aeroplan points 
per stay until December 31, 1987 







ON NOVEMBER 12 
” ST. JOHN'S 

_ ISINBUSINESS 

A" WITH THE BEST 

’ INTHE WORLD. 


AIR CANADA Aeroplan MEMBER HOTEL 





Radisson Plaza Hotel 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


RADISSON HOTELS. A COLLECTION. NOT JUST A CHAIN. 
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ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL, ESTABLISHED 1890 ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL. ESTABLISHED 1890 


GO FOR THE TASTE, STAY FOR THE PLEASURE. 








Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked - avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette- Rothmans King Size Filter: “Tar” 16 mg Nic. 1.1 mg: 


Rothmans Special Mild-King Size: “Tar” 12 mg Nic. 0.9 mg: Rothmans Extra Light-King Size: “Tar” 8 mg Nic. 0.8 mg. 





HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


From Hell Hole to Home Turf 


F: those rich enough to travel, a 
recent Doctor's review offers a 
catalogue of 21 places not to visit on 
your next vacation. In the opinion of two 
veteran travel writers, these cities are 
simply the pits. Tourism boosters down 
here will be pleased to hear that no city 
in Atlantic Canada is sufficiently horri- 
ble to make the dishonor list. How would 
you like to be director of tourism for, say, 
Moncton, Sydney or,St. John’s, and find 
the following assessment of your town in 
a magazine for jet-set doctors? 

“Every person I have ever met who 
has visited this city rates it as the world’s 
worst. The reason: poverty, thieves, bad 
government, unfriendly people, corrupt 
Officials, filth, bureaucracy, lack of 
facilities, and it rains every day. I met nine 
overlanders come from (this city), and 
several of them had been robbed or 
assaulted. It is known as the Hell Hole 
of the world.” 

Fortunately, the Hell Hole is more 


than 3,000 miles south of here. It is Buen- | 


aventura, Columbia. Kotzebue, Alaska, 
is another dandy spot to avoid for the rest 
of your life. It’s noted for “‘its high rate 
of alcoholism, unbelievable filth, violence 
and mosquitoes — not to mention that 
it is completely frozen for nine months 
of the year.’ Lagos, Nigeria is simply 
‘a nightmare of crowded people and 
automobiles, plagued with filth, poverty, 
bad government and bad weather.’ 

My wife and I recently drove to Mon- 
treal on a family errand, and we did a lot 
of the things visitors do on quick trips to 
that great, old stone city. We ate at side- 
walk cafes, and in intimate courtyards. We 
enjoyed the patisseries and pizzerias, 
toured the palaces and piazzas. We ad- 
mired the conversion of old warehouses 
and primitive office buildings into row 
upon row of trendy flats, with window 
boxes overflowing with blossoms. We 
ambled beside lush flowerbeds planted by 
the city, and through the ornamental 
gateway to the revitalized Chinatown. We 
window-shopped among boutiques, art 
galleries, antique shops and craft shops, 
and came out of the city with a blurred 
memory of statues, steeples, fountains, 
cobblestones, wrought-iron lampposts, 
sidewalk musicians, couples strolling 
hand-in-hand, and laughter in the streets. 

But for all its familiar charm, Mon- 
treal also left us with an unpleasant after- 
taste, a heartburn that was hard to shake. 
The city smelled. It may not smell all the 
time, but our days there were muggy and 
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without wind, and it smelled even on 
Sunday. 

Shortly after each dawn, as we lay in 
bed in the “cheap” ($45 a night) hotel 
we'd chosen, earth-shaking thunder from 
bouncing 18-wheelers and staccato explo- 
sions from motorcycles had us thrashing 
and moaning and covering our heads with 
pillows. After a while, we’d pull our 
clothes on, and stumble through the 
stench and din of Sainte-Catherine Street 
in search of croissants and cappuchino. 
We passed older people who seemed 
dismal. Our part of Montreal was infested 
with men and women who looked as 
though life had beaten them up, shabby 
creatures who talked angrily to them- 
selves as they slouched around the streets. 
A stocky geezer with a thick neck, red 
face, and white crew cut delivered a 
furious lecture to a handful of hopping 
sparrows. Later, in Dominion Square, a 
pigeon dropped a blob of white goo 
on my _ shoulder. 





Twenty years 
later a 
veteran traveller’s 
rose-tinted glasses 
have come off 





Montreal was also dirty. On a filth- 
iness scale, I’m sure it ranked nowhere 
near Calcutta, Lagos, or Buenaventura, 
but in Montreal the smell of garbage did 
mingle with exhaust fumes. Bags of gar- 
bage rotted in back lanes, and putrid rub- 
bish sat even on sidewalks. No, this was 
not a garbage day. Does Montreal have 
garbage days? Did a typhoon lift a gar- 
bage dump into the sky, carry it to Mon- 
treal and drop it through its funnel on the 
famous Chinatown? 

Still, Montreal was so intriguing it 
might well pop up in Doctor's review as 
one of the world’s 21 best cities to visit. 
During Expo ’67, I revelled in the charms 
of Montreal, and I doubt if it is now less 
romantic, energetic, cosmopolitan, 
sophisticated and captivating than it was 





20 years ago. What’s changed is not Mon- 
treal but me. At 53, I’m less tolerant of 
bad smells, loud noises, furious traffic 
and filthy streets than I was at 33. I’ve 
lived in the Maritimes now for nearly 17 
years, and they’re spoiling me. Travel is 
supposed to be broadening, but for me it 
has become narrowing. I go far away, and 
learn little except the depth of my affec- 
tion for the little places I’ve left behind. 

We tore out of Montreal on Highway 
20, and somewhere opposite the ramparts 
of Quebec City, my wife said, “It’s good 
to be heading back east.” An hour after 
we turned south at Riviere-du-Loup, I 
lifted my accelerator foot, shifted down 
to fourth gear, and let the Toyota hum 
along beside the St. John River. On the 
rolling hills and humps that flanked the 
dark river, crimson slashes of leaves 
welcomed us back to the Maritimes. This 
was the valley that Saskatchewan writer 
Edward McCourt meant when he wrote, 
“Rural New Brunswick at its best makes 
any calendar picture of rustic pulchritude 
I ever saw look a little bit drab.’ 

The next day, we cut northeast on 
Highway 1|7, and then, at Saint-Quentin, 
rumbled for a hour over a dirt road to a 
provincial park. We wanted to climb 
Mount Carleton, which New Brunswick 
advertises as the highest peak in the 
Atlantic Provinces. The hike took 90 
minutes, and the last 400 metres were 
tough going. The path was steep, rising 
over boulders that were festooned with 
blueberries at first and then as barren as 
the moon. At the top, we sat down, open- 
ed our sandwiches and beer, and looked 
around. We could see glittering ribbons 
of river, blue patches of lake between hills 
that stretched out to half a dozen coun- 
ties, the flawless sky, and nothing else 
but trees, trees and more trees. We were 
at the watershed of the Restigouche 
Uplands, and the rivers flowed away from 
below. our sneakers towards salt water 
in Baie des Chaleurs, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy. The 
wind was pure, and the silence supreme. 

Mount Carleton rises only 820 metres 
above sea level. Mount Everest is ten 
times as tall. But if we were not exactly 
on top of the world we were on top of our 
world, and the following night we reached 
our house at Port Shoreham, N.S., 
climbed into bed, and with the surf on the 
shores of Chedabucto Bay sounding its 
familiar lullaby, we slept the sleep of 
the lucky. It was mid-morning when we 
finally awoke. 
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Now RE/MAXcan not only 


help you buy and sell a home, we can help 
arrange your mortgage. 


Just another example of why we're above the crowd. 
Now when it comes to buying or selling a home, 
RE/MAX can make it a lot easier. 

Not only will you get one of Canadas top-producing professionals 
to help you find the perfect home, your RE/MAX professional 
can provide something extra. We'll pre-qualify you for a mortgage 
from The loronto- Dominion Bank, so you know what price range 
you should consider. And then we can even help you arrange your 
mortgage financing at the TD. 

So if you're looking to buy or sell a home, look to the people 

- who can make it a lot easier. Ww 
oe Contact RE/MAX. piper 


B Cassa. where people make the difference 
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Setting a new course 
for education in the 





SPECIAL REPORT 





Maritimes 


by J.A. Burnett 
hey may not think of themselves this 
way of course, but with the start of 
school this fall 35,000 Maritime 
teenagers became pioneers. A pioneer, by 
definition, is an explorer, a claimant of 
undiscovered territories or ideas. The 
land these young Maritimers are claim- 
ing is their own, and the idea they are 
exploring is the proposition that a sound 
understanding of the world begins at 
home. The venture in which they have 
joined is embodied in a newly-minted 
course called Maritime Studies, being 
taught for the first time in Nova Scotia 
(in Grade 9), New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island (at the Grade 10 level). 

Central to the new course is a brand- 
new textbook, Zhe Maritimes: Tradition, 
Challenge, & Change, researched, writ- 
ten, designed and published by, for, and 
about Maritimers. Using a wide variety 
of intriguing case studies to encourage a 
spirit of enquiry, the 416-page volume 
encompasses regional history and geo- 
graphy, natural resources and economics, 
political power and cultural traditions. 

Essays, articles, fiction, and poetry 
were contributed by 50 or more of Atlan- 
tic Canada’s best writers. But apart from 
its excellence in representing the Mari- 
time mosaic with vitality and interest, this 
book may be a trigger for two key events: 
the development of a domestic learning 
materials industry, and the repatriation of 
Canadian education. 

The colonization of Canadian minds 
through the widespread use of American 
textbooks in our schools has troubled 
thoughtful educators for years. In 1977, a 
joint study of regional and Canadian con- 
tent in school textbooks in use in the 
Atlantic Provinces was undertaken by the 
Dalhousie School of Library Science and 
the Atlantic Institute of Education, with 
the support of the Atlantic Publishers 
Association. Its findings, summarized by 
Paul Robinson in Where Our Survival 
Lies, were alarming. 
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A new social studies 
course, designed 
around a textbook 
written in the region, 
will introduce students 
to the Maritimes 


More than 80 per cent of the texts in 
use were American. Of the ‘Canadian’ 
remainder, many were thinly disguised 
adaptations of U.S. originals. Nowhere 
was a positive image of Atlantic Canada 
being presented; nowhere was there a 
celebration of regional culture or local 
heroes. In one textbook an article on flags 
omitted the Canadian flag. In another, 
a map of Canada did not show Labrador, 
while a map of North America in a 
third book left out Canada entirely. The 
result of the survey, as Mount Allison 
University English professor Michael J. 
MacDonald describes it, was “a rude 
awakening to the idea that our schools had 


become totally foreign.” 

Robinson and MacDonald were 
among a small group of concerned 
individuals who responded to this 
awakening by founding the Halifax-based 
Canadian Learning Materials Centre 
(CLMC). With the support of Dalhousie 
University and funding from the Canada 
Council and the Department of the 
Secretary of State, the CLMC undertook 
two tasks: first, to collect in one place 
copies of all the learning materials used 
in Canada, and second, through work- 
shops, publications, and lobbying efforts, 
to press for Canadian content and Cana- 
dian consciousness in education. 

“With that philosophy,’ explains Mac- 
Donald, “‘we set out to make it impos- 
ible in Atlantic Canada, and eventually 
in all of Canada, for any school board or 
civil servant to put a non-Canadian text- 
book on any curriculum without accoun- 
ting to the highest level for that decision.” 

A paper which MacDonald delivered 
to a meeting of the Council of Maritime 
Premiers in 1980 presented education 
not merely as an academic issue for 
Atlantic Canada, but as an issue of social, 
cultural, and economic survival. Ac- 
cording to MacDonald imported learning 
materials were eclipsing our national and 
regional identity by their constant repeti- 
tion of the American world view. To add 
economic injury to cultural insult, the 
purchase of those imports was siphoning 
millions of tax dollars out of the regional 
economy every year, and bypassing an 
opportunity to create jobs for Atlantic 
Canadians. Establishing a direct linkage 
between economic development and 
education would be a critically important 
step in re-establishing ownership of the 
region by its people. 

The premiers agreed, providing the 
political will needed to bring about 
change. Specifically, they stipulated that 
high school graduates should possess an 
informed awareness of the Maritime 
region and culture. Their commitment, 
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Are you 
seeking 
a quality 
education for 
your child? 








If you are, then your son or 
daughter belongs at 
ARMBRAE ACADEMY. 







A small, independent day 
school which offers a quality 
education to boys and girls of 
ability, ARMBRAE ACADEMY 
stresses personalized 
teaching in a setting 
designed to produce an 
academically competent and 
socially mature graduate. 
Class size does not exceed 16. 













ARMBRAE ACADEMY is now 
accepting applications for 
September, 1988. 







For further information call 
423-7920. 





FOUNDED IN 1887 


Armbrae 
Academy 


1400 Oxford Street, Halifax, N.S. 
B3H 3Y8 or call: 423-7920. 
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refined by their respective ministers of 
education, took shape in November 1982, 
as the Maritime Provinces Education 
Foundation (MPEF) — an organization 
charged with promoting regional co- 
operation in education and developing a 
series of joint ventures among the three 
provinces. 

The initial projects undertaken within 
this framework were modest ones, 
sometimes too modest to satisfy those 
who wanted immediate results. But the 
departments of education had to first 
define a process of working together 
before tackling anything major. 

Nevertheless, by 1982 the idea of a 
Maritime Studies textbook was in the 
wind. It would serve both as a symbolic 
affirmation of regional identity, and as a 
practical demonstration of the presence 
in Atlantic Canada of the skills, resources 
and infrastructure needed to sustain a 
viable textbook publishing industry. Early 
in September of 1983, the CLMC, sup- 
ported by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Development, convened a conference of 
publishers, bureaucrats and educators 
in Truro, to address the theme ‘“‘Educa- 
tional Publishing in Atlantic Canada: The 
Potential for Growth.” 

The consensus was that a considerable 
potential for growth did exist. Richard 
Lem, of Ragweed Press in Charlottetown, 
says that textbooks are a leading source 
of revenue in the publishing industry in 
North America. He cites a study by the 
Atlantic Publishers Association indicating 
that of $30-$35 million a year spent to 
purchase texts outside the region, two- 
thirds or more could easily be spent to 
develop, publish and acquire them within 
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MacGregor: project made possible only by pooling resources of three provinces 


the region. Up to 2,500 jobs could be 
created in the process. 

Within months of the Truro con- 
ference, the MPEF had issued a call for 
tenders for the production of a Maritime 
Studies textbook. By July 1984, a contract 
had been signed with Maritext Ltd., a 
joint venture of Formac Publishing Com- 
pany Ltd. of Halifax, Ragweed Press Inc. 
of Charlottetown, and David S. Nelson of 
Rothesay, N.B. By February 1985, a se- 
cond contract had been concluded with 
Les Editions d’Acadie, of Moncton, to 
produce a parallel textbook in French for 
use in francophone and French immer- 
sion classes. 

While the English and French books 
would be distinct, individual products, it 
was agreed that each would aim to pro- 
vide students with an awareness of the 
Maritimes and Maritime society. The 
books would provide core material for 
courses that would reflect the diversity of 
the region while linking elements of its 
physical, cultural and economic develop- 
ment. Teachers in all three provinces 
would be involved in extensive pilot 
testing of all materials. The English text 
came off the presses last July. The French 
edition was available in October. 

“It’s been a long and difficult project,’ 
says Melvin Gallant of Les Editions 
d’Acadie. ““We won’t make any money on 
it, but we will have added to our reputa- 
tion for quality, and the experience we 
have gained could lead to more projects 
in the future.” 

It would be wrong to suppose that the 
Maritime Studies project has produced 
the first, or the only, contemporary text- 
books published in Atlantic Canada. In 
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fact, there are several others in use, 
especially in Newfoundland where the 
Newfoundland Book Publishers Associa- 
tion has had considerable success in con- 
vincing the Newfoundland Department of 
Education to commission original school 
texts within the province. 

Breakwater Press of St. John’s, for 
example, which had already produced 
core texts for Grade 5 Social Studies and 
Grade ll Religious Education, has re- 
cently been chosen to publish a Grade 3 
Religious Education text and a Grade 10 
English text. Other current tenders — for 
Grade 3 Social Studies, Grade Il English, 
and Grade 12 Literature — have been 
awarded to Cuff Publishing, Glovertown 
Press and Jesperson Press respectively. 

In Prince Edward Island in 1983, 
Ragweed Press published a Grade 6 
Social Studies text, Abegweit: Land of the 
Red Soil, as well as a three-volume Atlan- 
tic Anthology of prose, poetry and critical 
essays which is starting to be used fairly 
widely in universities around the region. 

However, the Maritime Studies pro- 
ject stands as a milestone on several 
counts. For one thing, it marks the first 
time that the three Maritime provinces 
have collaborated so closely on a project 
of such magnitude in the field of ed- 
ucation. By pooling their resources they 
have been able to invest approximately 
$1.3 million, an expenditure which none 
of them could have justified individually, 
in the production of two top-quality 








textbooks. 

Carolyn MacGregor of Maritext, 
along with teacher/editor George Peabody 
and educational consultant Richard 
Thorne, is a member of the editorial 
triumvirate which shepherded The Mari- 
times: Tradition, Challenge & Change 
to a successful completion. ‘‘One of the 
facts of life,’ she says, “‘is that it would 
only be possible to undertake this kind of 
project in a market of the size achieved 
by combining the three provinces. The 
exciting thing is that they were willing to 
collaborate to that degree.” 

The economic spinoffs from the pro- 
ject are likely to be significant too. The 
experience has awakened publishers, 
writers, teachers and politicians to the fact 
that the millions spent on learning 
materials could be spent more effectively 
at home than abroad. Not only would 
those dollars be recycled within the 
regional economy, but the creative 
activity generated could substantially 
enrich and renew the cultural and intellec- 
tual fabric of Atlantic Canada. 

‘‘T wouldn’t say we’ve established an 
industry with this project,’ says Wendy 
Paquette, assistant secretary to the Coun- 
cil of Maritime Premiers. ““We’ve taken 
One important step.” 

New regional projects are already 
taking shape. There is talk of a Maritime 
Provinces atlas which would be a re- 
source for the Maritime Studies program. 
At Les Editions d’Acadie Gallant is con- 














sidering development of a geography text 
for New Brunswick schools. And Harry 
Thurston, a Maritime writer, has joined 
forces with a publishing firm from 
another region, Vancouver-based Douglas 
and McIntyre, to develop a social studies 
text prospectively aimed at the Grade 6 
level in Nova Scotia. 

Meanwhile, the Maritime Studies 
project is being subjected to the acid test 
of classroom use. How will teachers and 
students respond to this rich smorgasbord 
of Maritime information? Joanne Syms of 
Tantallon Junior High School in Nova 
Scotia was one of the teachers who 
participated in pilot testing of the new 
program. Recently she shared some of 
her reactions in a letter to the Maritime 
Studies newsletter published by MPEF. 

‘My classroom was transformed into 
something which closely resembled a 
townhall meeting...’ she wrote. “The 
once quiet students, seated row on row, 
heads facing forward, are now engrossed 
in lively group discussions, debates, and 
sometimes heated arguments... The new 
textbook is entitled Zhe Maritimes: Tradi- 
tion, Challenge & Change. Perhaps not 
coincidentally this relates to the individual 
teacher as much as to the content. It 
encourages teachers to examine tradi- 
tional teaching methods, respond to the 
challenge of unfamiliar techniques, and 
change to meet new opportunities... to 
make learning an exciting part of our lives 
and those of our students.” 
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Representing Saint Mary’s at the Beijing language centre were Dr. Michael MacMillan, Helen MacMillan (right) and Michael Herrick (left) 


EDUCATION 


by Valerie Mansour 


= 
Twelve Chinese students sit in a Saint 
Mary’s University classroom watching 
themselves on video. They are mid- 
career professionals who have come to 


Canada for training as part of the Canada- 

China Language and Cultural Program. 

A few days earlier 

NCAT IROL OTC LR alana Te OCCU MN CUIKMM they had given 
in si ; ; ; : r public presenta- 
in six major areas including forestry and energy Fons in English and 
now they are getting an opportunity to 

evaluate their performances. They 


chuckle at one student who seems to have 
dozed off during a panel discussion and 
they commend another for expressive 
body language. They are learning to con- 
duct business in English — and are 


having fun while they’re at it. “It’s a light 
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attitude in class,’ says teacher Cathy 
Vaughan. ‘““We try to make it enjoyable 
but it’s a very serious program.” 

It’s also a program that is giving Saint 
Mary’s a high profile in education circles 
in China. Started in 1981, it’s funded by 
the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA). Saint Mary’s operates 
one of five regional orientation centres 
across Canada but also administers the 
entire program both in China and in 
Canada. 

Since 1983 the program has had a 
language training centre in China at 
Beijing Normal University, considered 
one of the top 10 universities in the 
country. The centre provides language 
training for the Chinese who are selected 
to come to Canada to receive training as 
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Window on a different world: 


part of projects negotiated between 
China’s Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Relations and Trade and CIDA. Some 
students stay in China for several months 
for language training while others come 
directly to Canada. A staff of Canadian 
French and English teachers is employed 
at the centre in Beijing on one year terms. 
Program director Michael Herrick says 
the positions are popular as 150 applica- 
tions are received each year for the six 
English positions. The Canadian teachers 
work in teams with Chinese counterparts, 
and as well as training the professionals 
who come to Canada for the technical 
program, they train Chinese teachers. 
In Canada, the Chinese receive 
training in six major areas: forestry, 
agriculture, energy, telecommunications, 


Chinese students come face to face with the Halifax fashion scene 


ip 


At Saint Mary’s oriental students develop the kinds of skills they need back home in China 
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transportation and human_resources 
development. “Canada can offer these 
areas of expertise to them,” says Herrick. 
He also says the project was originally 
established as a way to spend aid money 
in a developing country. But because 
Canada is shifting its spending to areas 
of greater advantage to Canadian busi- 
ness, aS well as China’s recent desire for 
help in areas such as primary resources 
development, the program has broadened 
its scope. In March, Monique Landry, 
minister for external relations visited the 
centre in China and promised continuing 
support to the program including another 
$4.9 million added to the $200 million 
CIDA is already spending on the project 
in China. 

The students’ first stop in Canada is 
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HELP YOURSELF 


It’s a fact of life that when you start 
a business or as your business grows, the 
demands made of you in the ““manage- 
ment” capacity grow rougher. That’s why 
the Federal Business Development Bank 
offers a complete range of services geared 
specifically to the needs of small and 
medium-sized business managers — and 
designed to complement private sector 
services. 


The FBDB is one of Canada’s most 
important business resource centres 
offering services such as training, coun- 
selling and information. So if you runa 
small or medium-sized business, or if 
you're about to start one, we'd like to help 
you succeed. 


For complete information on these, 
as well as our flexible term loans and 
our Venture Capital services, call 
toll-free: 1-800-361-2126. 


La Banque offre ses services 
dans les deux langues Officielles. 


BACKING INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


G Federal Business Banque fédérale 
& Development Bank de développement 
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six weeks for extensive language training 
in one of the orientation centres. They live 
with local families in order to become im- 
mersed into Canadian family life and 
language. Although they have studied 
English they can learn words in an 
English context. Says student Zhang 
wen Ying: “We can learn customs and 
culture here as well as specific technical 
knowledge.” 

In class they work on professional 
aspects — library research skills, report 
writing and presentations — anything 
they would need to know to work in 
Canada in the future. “It’s important to 
come here because we should understand 
Canadian people and the way they work 
and think,’ says student Bian Lin. The 
students’ average age is about 30 and they 
all have a first degree and some technical 
experience in China. 

At the end of the six weeks they are 
sent to work for the rest of the year in 
their specialized fields, be it Vancouver 
for forestry, Ottawa to train as an auditor 
or Truro to study potato production 
technology. 

Sondra Marshall Smith, national co- 
ordinator, says all the students are 
connected to specific programs with 
Canadian agencies. “‘People who use our 
services are in contact with CIDA. It’s a 
ready-made client group.” The regional 
orientation centres also provide briefings 
for Canadians from these agencies going 
to work on the projects in China. Smith 
describes the rapport between Canada 
and China as “very co-operative. They 
tell us what they are looking for and we 
say this is what we have.”’ 

Michael Herrick, who has been the 
Halifax-based director for almost one 
year, attended the opening of the language 
centre’s new facilities in China in May. 
“Moving the language school to a new 
one was the culmination of four months 
of planning and work,’ he says. ‘“We’re 
very pleased with the set-up.” While in 
China, Herrick worked on curriculum 
development, teacher training, manage- 
ment details and re-equipping the centre. 
“Managing the centre isn’t easy when 
you’re dealing with 12,000 miles and two 
major time zones there, and 3,000 miles 
and four major time zones here,’ says 
Herrick who arrived in China with 14 
boxes of new audio visual equipment. 

As well as this major program, Saint 
Mary’s has a student exchange with Shang 
Dong University. Michael MacMillan, 
vice president at St. Mary’s accompanied 
Herrick to China. “They flood you 
socially,” he says. ““They are courting us.” 
MacMillan says the effort is worth it for 
Saint Mary’s reputation both nationally 
and internationally. “I don’t have any 
doubts about the program,” he says. “‘It’s 
good for us and good for Canada for a 
little university like Saint Mary’s to have 
that kind of connection and clout. It’s 
quite a feather in Saint Mary’s hat.” 
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Robinson's Candy 
Hand made in Truro, N.S. 
since 1928... 
Bringing back those old-time 
Christmas memories, with 
the fine detail of hand- 
poured barley toys. 


Beautiful Victoria dress trom “Special Gifts for Special 
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Introducing to Canada 
“Lydia” shoes exclusive to 
Classic Shoes other fine 
shoes by Bally Thomas 
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Beautiful Marine Paintings 
for special people and 
occasions, mostly by 
exceptional local artists. 
Wide range of styles 
and prices 


An exciting selection of 
quality Nova Scotian, 
Maritime and Canadian 
handcrafts and gifts. 
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The Reflections Collection 
is a dramatic example of 
Royal Doulton’s sculptural 
art. Eloquently styled, they 
express a sense of glamour 
and taste. A wonderful way 
to express yourself to 
someone special. 
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Mic Mac Mall, Dartmouth 
Bayers Road Shopping 

Centre, Halifax 


An imaginative and original 
collection of clothing, 
accessories, and toys. Choose 
from the latest contemporary 
fashion to luxurious classics. 
Splendid holiday gitts. 
Custom gitt baskets. 
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1569 Dresden Row Halifax. 
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For Christmas gifts that 
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Canadian Crafts 
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& HANDS 


CRAFT GALLERY 
1542 Queen St. 
Halifax, N.S. just north of 
Spring Garden Road 
(902) 423-5379 


Designers and Craftsmen of 
fine quality jewellery. 
Located in the beautiful 
Halifax Sheraton Hotel. 
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Goldsmith Gemmologist 
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For the someone special on 
your Christmas list select a 
special gift from Bounty 
Boutique. “We specialize in 
handknit sweaters and 
handcratted clothing from 
the Maritimes.” 
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Daskalides Authentic Belgian 
Chocolates. We have 
Christmas Baskets, Chocolate 
Roses, Gift Certificates, Mail 
Orders and over 39 varieties 
of Chocolate imports, fresh 
from Belgium 
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Christmas Musical Ties 
Press the sticker on the back 
to play a holiday tune that 
is sure to surprise and 
delight one and all. 









Waterlights 
Simple yet elegant. A 


fascinating gift combining 
the universal elements of fire 
and water. 


Beautiful handknits using 
lustrous natural fibres such 
as angora, silk and mohair. 
Sweaters in a multitude of 
styles and sizes. 
Soft romantic sophistication; 
one of the last pleasures for 
your holiday gift giving. 
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Barrington Place 
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presents for popcorn 
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SATCHELS A Step Up Lower Level A Step UP 
Spring Garden Place Spring Garden Place Halifax, Nova Scotia Spring Garden Place 
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For the sophisticated woman 
who desires only the best. 
Elegant designer fashions for 
special gifts and holiday 
parties. 
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Lord Nelson Arcade Spring 
Garden Road 423-6961 





Figurines, Fine Bone China, 
Crystal, Souvenirs, 
Unusual Gifts 


We have all the materials for 
do-it-yourself, next day 
custom-framing. Choose from 
a variety of frames and 
matting and make your 
favorite picture a special 
Christmas gitt. 


Very distinctive gifts. 
Very affordable prices. 


The James House 
of fine china 


Historic Properties 
429-2355 


HOUSE OF FRAMES 
6260 Quinpool Road 
Halifax, N.S. B3L 1A3 








A Touch of Fur... 


Touch that special someone 
with affordable luxury. 
Fur Earmutfs from $24.95 
Fur Hats, Collars and more. 
Gift Accessories for the 
Holiday season. 
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Soft, pretty, fun and 
practical- exclusively 
designed and handcrafted in 
Canada. Comfortable and 
colorful furniture and 
accessories to furnish it with 
love at 


DeBeers’ exclusive choice, 
in the Maritime provinces, 
for the award-winning 
“Diamond Days & Nights” 
Collection. Your official 
Rolex dealer for 
Halifax-Dartmouth. 


Romance, mystery and 
extravagance are what make 
Royal Doulton figurines 
something to be cherished. 
Give someone you cherish 
a little of that romance. 
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The Maritimes: Tradition, 
Challenge and Change 

George Peabody, Carolyn 
MacGregor, Richard Thorne, editors 


The Maritimes offers a rich and vivid portrait 
of the region since 1945 .. its natural resources 
and economy, its changing social and political 
life and its unique cultural expressions. Con- 
tributions of more than fifty of the region’s 
leading authors, academics, teachers and jour- 
nalists, as well as a variety of visual materials, 
including more than 110 full-colour 





THE MARITIMES: TRADITION, CHALLENGE 
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photographs and reproductions of artwork, 
black and white photographs, maps, graphs and 
charts. ISBN 0-921921-01-2 $19.95 paper 416 
pp. ISBN 0-921921-00-4 $29.95 hard 416 pp. 
Formac 


The Maritimes Poster 


A handsome 16” x 25” full-colour poster 
reproduces the photograph by the P.E.I. team 
of Barrett and MacKay which is featured on the 
cover of The Maritimes: Tradition, Challenge 
and Change. ISBN 0-921921-06-3 $9.95, 
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THE MARITIMES 
Tradition, Challenge & Change 


Edited by George Peabody, Carolyn MacGregor and Richard Thorne 
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The Maritime Provinces Wall Map 
Maritime Provinces Education 
Foundation 


A full-colour wall map of the Maritime Prov- 
inces. Major features include: place names (with 
population density indicators), transportation 
routes, land elevations, and water depth and 
named marine features. Also contains a legend 
and inset map of the world, surface currents 
and latitude and longitude markings. ISBN 
0-921921-04-7 (unlaminated) $14.95 ISBN 0- 
921921-03-9 (laminated) $29.95 Formac 








MacAskill: Seascapes and 
Sailing Ships 
Dorothy Cooper, editor 


This high quality book is dedicated to the work 
of the late Wallace R. MacAskill, the world 
renowned Nova Scotian photographer who cap- 
tured the romance of the sea in thousands of 
marine photographs. Thomas H.Raddall writes 
the foreword to this handsome book which in- 
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cludes over 100 of the master’s photographs. 
ISBN 0-920852-78-5 $29.95 128 pp. Nimbus 


The Loon 1988 Calendar 
Joan Dunning 


Each month features a full-colour watercolour 
painting from the best selling book “The Loon” 
Excerpts from the book’s text follow the life of 
loons throughout the years. SBN 089909-116-4 
$12.95 25 pp. Nimbus 
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Following The Sea 
Benjamin Doane 


The incredibly fascinating story of Barrington, 
N.S. native and seaman, Benjamin Doane and 
his experiences aboard whaling ships in the mid 
1800s. A true and accurate account of the 
seafaring life at this time and all the drama this 
implies. ISBN 0-920852-90-4 $19.95 paper 272 
pp. ISBN 0-920852-88-2 $29.95 hard 272 pp. 
Nimbus 
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Ray Guy’s Best | ten half a dozen best-selling books. ISBN 
Ray Guy 0-88780-062-9 $9.95 paper 192 pp. Formac 
| 
| 


Atlantic Insight’s Cookbook 
Patricia Holland, editor 


A compendium of more than 250 recipes 


A collection of the best columns of the past 
eight years by Atlantic Insight’s distinguished 
and much-loved columnist. Ray Guy is winner 


of the Leacock Medal for Humour and has writ- | celebrating the produce and bounty of Atlan- 


tic Canada. Included are treasured heritage 
recipes and the stories behind them. Colour 
photographs accompany the twelve winning 
dishes from the first Heritage Recipe Contest. 
ISBN 0-88780-061-0 $14.95 paper 192 pp. 8 


page colour insert, Formac 
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did journals follows her development from age 
14 to world fame as the author of Anne of Green 
Gables. ISBN 19-540503X $29.95 hard 439 pp. 
Oxford 


Volume 2 records a time of great changes and 
considerable heartache for Lucy Maud: her 
unhappy marriage, motherhood and the tragedy 
of World War 1. ISBN 19-540503X $29.95 hard 
439 pp. Oxford 


The fifty-four maps featured in this book reveal 
graphically the historic events in the evolution 
of European imperial designs on Canada’s 
maritime region. They are essential documents 
for the re-creation of Canada’s past. ISBN 
0-919326-41-2 $24.95 paper 154 pp. N.B. 


Volume I of Montgomery’s fascinating and can- 
Museum 





HISTORY 





Beautifully illustrated with forty full-colour 
plates, this bilingual publication transports the 
reader back in time to the glorious days of New 
Brunswick’s 19th Century shipping and ship- 
building industries. ISBN 0-919326-25-0 $19.95 
paper 112 pp. N.B. Museum 


“An excellent job of condensing the results 
of loyalist scholarship ... in relation to the early 
history of American loyalist refugees in Nova 
Scotia.” Atlantic Provinces Book Review. ISBN 
0-7735-0596-2 $29.95 cloth 231 pp. McGill- 
Queens 


A gripping sequel to Pirates and Outlaws of 
Canada, this volume continues with some of the 
more exciting tales of the characters who helped 
make Canada a lively, and sometimes dangerous 
place to live. ISBN 25110-6 $19.95 256 pp. 
Doubleday 
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The atmosphere of Labrador and its people are 
beautifully brought out in this strong and timely 
account by F. W. Peacock’s reminiscences of 30 
years. ISBN 0-920502-72-5 $9.95 paper 192 pp. 
Jesperson 


A critical examination of the issues surrounding 
land settlement in 18th Century Prince Edward 
Island. Reveals that the decision to distribute 
land to proprietors was a comprehensible move 
by the British government in the context of the 
time. ISBN 0-7735- 0560-0 $27.50 cloth 238 
pp. McGill-Queens 








More than sixty Canadians and Americans - 
civilians, generals and Labradorians - tell their 
stories of Goose Bay from the 40s to the 70s. 
The human, rather than military, history accom- 
panied by many black and white photos. ISBN 
0-9691603-2-1 $7.50 paper 192 pp. 


Nowa Scovia's Mysterions Island of Sand 


BIOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY 


Award-winning author Thomas Raddall has in- 
deed made a name for himself. He has also led 
an exciting life, from surviving the Halifax Ex- 
plosion to working on ocean-going freighters. 
ISBN 7725-1566-2 $4.95 paper, Irwin 


To chronicle the story of this unique region of 
New Brunswick, the author has drawn upon the 
rich written, oral and photographic record to 
produce a vivid and visually appealing book. 
ISBN 0- 86492-061-X $19.95 hard 103 pp. 
Goose Lane 


William Coaker, the well-known Newfoundland 
populist, led the FPU into a turbulent political 
scene in an attempt to reform the fisheries and 
to give rural workers - sealers, fishermen and 
loggers - a voice in their country’s affairs. ISBN 
0-919666-57-4 $23.50 hard 220 pp. ISER 





The largest cartographic project ever under- 
taken in Canada. This first volume includes the 
work of 60 scholars from eight disciplines. Pack- 
ed with information about the land and its 
people, dating back some 12,000 years. ISBN 
0-8020-2495-5 $95.00 200 pp. 70 colour dou- 
ble page plates, University of Toronto 


Hundreds of ships have foundered on her 
shores; petroleum resources lie beneath her 
shifting sands. Sable Island is unique for her 
history, ecology and wild ponies. Bruce Arm- 
strong and 100 photographs share the romance 
of Sable. ISBN 0-88780-058-0 $19.95 paper 224 
pp. Formac 


New from Canada’s foremost diplomat and 
award-winning author of The Siren Years, An 
Appetite for Life, Diplomatic Passport, and 
Storm Signals. With his usual elegant prose and 
wit, Ritchie looks back at the characters of his 
childhood and youth. ISBN 0-7715-9512-3 
$19.95 cloth 184 pp. MacMillan 


My Life as a Newfoundland 
Union Organizer 


The Memoirs of Cyrii W. Strong 
1912-1987 
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THE ARTOR POLITICAL SURVIVAL 
Richard Marr 





From renowned author Farley Mowat comes 
this exclusive portrait of Dian Fossey, world- 
famous scientist and author, whose lonely 
crusade to save the endangered mountain 
gorilla of Africa ended with her murder in 1985. 
ISBN 0-7710-6677-5 $24.95 hard 400 pp. 16 
pp. colour photos, McClelland and Stewart 


Cyril Strong began his career as a trade unionist 
in the early 1940s and moved through the ranks 
from his local union, to the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour, to the Canadian Labour 
Congress. An inside view of the IWA loggers 
strike. ISBN 0- 9692060-2-X $10.95 (pa) 181 
pp. CCLH 


For 17 years as New Brunswick Premier, 
Richard Hatfield mastered the art of political 
survival. From Bricklin to the drug bust, 
through the stormy politics of the 70s and 80s, 
this is a chronicle of the crises of his political 
career. ISBN 0-88780- 057-2 $14.95 paper, 
Formac 









uural Foods Cookbook 





Fresh From the Country: 
The Natural Foods Cookbook 
Susan Restino 


From Mediterranean Country Chicken to 
Whole Wheat Honey Scones, over 300 healthy, 
imaginative recipes are found in this country- 
style cookbook. Cape Bretoner Susan Restino 
has also included many recipes with that special 
Atlantic flavour. ISBN 1-55013- 015-3 $14.95 
spiral 208 pp. Key Porter 


















Tall Ships Calendar 1988 
Peter Christopher, photographer 


Thirteen full-colour photographs of the magnifi- 
cent tall ships under actual sailing conditions 
are shown in this large format (15 1/2” x 17 1/2”) 
wall calendar. A perfect gift for all sailing en- 
thusiasts. ISBN 1-55013-026-9 $14.95 Key 
Porter 











sEdited by Kichatd A. Pinte 
~ Ulustrated by 


« Michiel Oudemany’ 






Mrs. Whiting’s 1819 Cookbook 
Richard Finley, Michael Oudemans, 
illustrator 


Harriet Whiting lived on New Brunswick’s 
Kingston Peninsula in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Originally published in 
Boston in 1819, this rare and delightful book 
is reborn complete with a glossary and illustra- 
tions. ISBN 0-86492-047-4 $ 8.95 paper 58 pp. 
Goose Lane 


Sherman Hines 
Canadian Nature Diary 
Sherman Hines 


Each weekly engagement page is magnificent- 
ly supported by a facing full-page, four-colour 
photograph of one of Canada’s delightful nature 
scenes captured by this great Canadian 
photographer. ISBN 0-920852-71-8 $12.95 hard 
112 pp. Nimbus 








_AWOMAN'S ALMANAC 


voices from Newfoundland & Labrador 


A Woman’s Almanac 1988 
Marian A. White, editor 


We are introduced to twelve more “voices from 
Newfoundland”. Visit with Yarn Point Crafts’ 
Elsie Miles on the south coast, Mary Andrew 
of Labrador, Patti Au of St. John’s and other 
interesting women of Newfoundland. ISBN 
0-920911-28-5 $11.95 128 pp. Breakwater. 


It All Began With Daisy 
Sonia Jones 


The delightful true story of one couple’s move 
from New York to Nova Scotia where they 
learned to be farmers and built their multi- 
million dollar success - Peninsula Farm Yogurt! 
Thoroughly entertaining, witty and insightful. 
ISBN 525-245405 $25.95 237 pp. Fitzhenry 
& Whiteside 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH | 


The story of a young Lunenburg County mother 
set during the age of sailing ships. During a life 
and death encounter, she must learn to survive 
through determination and courage. ISBN 0- 
919001-42-2 $8.95 paper 56 pp. Pottersfield 


This popular Canadian children’s story was pro- 
duced as an award- winning TV film last fall. 
A picture book for younger children, contain- 
ing the complete story-line, full-colour 
photographs of the film characters in action. 

SBN 0-920668-43-7 $9.95 paper 80 pp. Firefly 


| Your parents are splitting up, and your own life 
is a mess .. so who you gonna call? A frank 
and funny novel from the author of Far From 
Shore. ISBN 0-385-295-84 $14.95 hard 192 
pp. ages 1]- 15, Doubleday 


This attractively illustrated book is written for 
young people and covers areas of law of interest 
to them, including family, school, employment 
and criminal law. ISBN 0-88648-033-7 $ 2.50 
paper 67 pp. PLES 


Share the trials and tribulations of sixth graders 
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set out to change the things they don’t like 
about the small community of Famish Gut. 
ISBN 0- 920911-31-5 $7.95 paper 96 pp. ages 
8-12, Breakwater 


Santa lives in Labrador and delivers presents 
from a punt hauled by a team of moose. The 
story of how shy little moose Homer saves the 
day when fog rolls in on Christmas eve. ISBN 
0-920502-53-9 $3.95 paper 36 pp. Jesperson 


The Canadian trivia buffs dream. A comprehen- 
sive collection of questions about life in Canada 
from history, geography and sports to art and 
popular culture. ISBN 1-55002-023-4 $6.95 


Fanny Grace and her friend Millie King as they | paper 64 pp. 40 illustrations, Dundurn 








Flights of Magic 


ANNABEL LEE 


Edgar Allan Poe Stéphane Mallarmé 
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: Jeremy Gates Eales 
| and the Magic Key 
Janel Craig james = : 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


A young girl discovers magic in everyday life 
when she sets out to find her favourite book, 
stolen by a mysterious parrot. For ages 5-8. 


ISBN 0-88878-265-9 $12.95 cloth 48 pp. 
Porcepic 


One day Lee hears a voice coming from a 
lobster crate and discovers Lucky, a talking 
lobster. She sets Lucky free and Lucky later 
returns the favour one spring day when Lee 
nearly drowns. ISBN 0-920304-73-7 $5.95 


paper 36 pp. Ragweed 


It had been another boring day for Matt Ran- 
dall until the unsigned postcard arrived, pro- 





viding him with clues that lead him on a 
treasure hunt that ends in a surprising revela- 
tion! ISBN 1- 55028-036-8 $ 5.95 paper 100 
pp. ISBN 1-55028-038-4 $14.95 cloth, 100 pp. 
Lorimer 


Through art as hauntingly beautiful as the poem 
itself, Quebec illustrator Tibo evokes the magic 
of Poe’s “kingdom by the sea” as the fisherboy 
shares his joy with an imaginary playmate. ISBN 
88776-200-X $19.95 hard 24 pp. 12 colour 
paintings, Tundra 


The latest episode in the “Two Pals on an 
Adventure Series”. Douglas and Albert go to 
Japan and encounter the awesome Mr. Sumo. 





A unique look at stereotyping. ISBN 
1-55021-008-4 $4.95 paper, 32 pp. NC Press 


Against the historically accurate and colourful 
background of Halifax and Boston in 1750, 
twelve year old Jeremy Gates is instrumental in 
helping to establish the new colony’s first 
newspaper. ISBN 0-920806-32-5 $7.95 paper 
104 pp. Penumbra 


Teach your child favourite songs and rhymes 
from your own childhood. Drawn entirely from 
North American oral tradition, this collection 
includes easy-key melody lines with musical 
notation. ISBN 1-55021-006-8 $12.95 paper 
160 pp. NC Press 
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TRANSFIGURT 


/Aichel Henry editeur 


The World of a Cape Breton 
Gaelic Story-Teller 


FICTION, POETRY, AND LEGENDS 


Sheila Na Geira Pike was an Irish princess who 
became a Newfoundland housewife more than 
230 years ago. Legends of her courage, in- 
telligence and dedication are woven into a 
fascinating story of a true heroine. ISBN 
0-920021-39-5 $7.95 paper 160 pp. Creative 


“Love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide” 
- so Gloucester describes a tottering kingdom 
in King Lear. This collection of twelve short 
stories, explores similar upheavals in the private 
worlds of O’Flaherty’s characters. Haunting, 


tender, funny and ironic stories. ISBN 
0-920911-25-9 $9.95 (pa) 64 pp. Breakwater 


Set in the Maritimes, this second collection of 
short stories by award-winning author Janice 
Kulyk Keefer further proclaims her as a master- 
ful story teller and a virtuoso stylist. Includes 
the 1986 CBC Literary Competition Winner, 


“The Wind.’ ISBN 0-920304-74-5 $12.95 paper 
128 pp. ISBN 0-920304-72-9 $22.95 hard 128 
pp. Ragweed 


A charming tale spanning 250 years in the life 
of a Nova Scotia town - and the loves and woes 
of its eccentric townspeople, from one of Nova 
Scotia's favourite authors. ISBN 0-88619-154-8 
$21.95 256 pp. Lester & Orpen Denys 


In French, a very interesting series of short 
stories from the 1950s and 60s, set in an Aca- 
dian coastal community. ISBN 2-89368- 004-6 
$7.95 80 pp. Henry 


Experience another aspect of Lucy Maud 
Montgomery. Selected from more than 500 
published items, the 85 poems in this unique 
collection portrays Montgomery's interests in 





the world of nature, relationships and stages of 
life. ISBN 88902-931-8 $19.95 cloth 160 pp. Fit- 
zhenry & Whiteside 


“A treasury of Gaelic lore unmatched - to my 
knowledge - by any recent collection in its scope 
and value .. clearly destined to become one of 
the classics of Scottish Gaelic literature.” 
Charlese Dunn, Harvard University. ISBN 
0-7737-0559-8 $ 50.00 cloth Gaelic and 
English. ISBN 0-7735-0560-1 $15.95 paper 
English only, 267 pp. McGill-Queens 


Adventures of a Charlottetown rooming house 
resident who carries a small gun and has big 
dreams. A fantastically funny and complex novel 
about creativity, friendship, love and madness. 
Winner of the Great Canadian Novella Com- 
petition. ISBN 0-919001-37-8 $9.95 paper 192 
pp. Pottersfield 
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ART, PHILOSOPHY AND CRITICISM 







A fascinating glimpse into Prince Edward 
Island’s past, illuminated by 150 rare old 
photographs and a well-researched text. From 
1864 to 1960, this collection of vivid images 
will evoke many nostalgic memories of a vanish- 
ed way of life. ISBN 0- 88882-095-X $27.95 hard 
120 pp. Hounslow 


For Unbelieving Christians by Don Murray, a 
self-styled “Evangelist to those who cannot 
believe in the supernatural”, offers a refreshing 
summary of the Christian faith in terms that 
speak clearly to the contemporary western ex- 
perience. ISBN 0- 920187-02-1 $9.95 paper 106 
pp. Percheron 


A unique combination of Canadian photo- 
grapher Freeman Patterson's personal vision of 


photography as art and his concern for the en- 
vironment. 114 full-colour landscape photos are 


technique and philosophy. ISBN 1-55013-030-7 
$40.00 hard 180 pp. Key Porter 







A book of colourful paintings by Halifax artist 
Gordon Roache on his beloved city. Here 
Haligonians of all ages revel in their historic 
town throughout the year from the Harbour to 
the Citadel, from Hallowe'en festivities to Scot- 
tish dances. ISBN 88776-183-6 $14.95 cloth 32 
pp. 26 illustrations, Tundra 







“Rampant with ideas about the nature of life 
and the universe, this book could well make 
Harold Horwood’s Annapolis Basin another 
Walden Pond.” - Fred Bodsworth. Relax with 
the Horwood family in “one of the truly magical 
places on the earth.” ISBN 0- 7710-4202-7 


hauntingly beautiful; with a text describing 














$19.95 hard 224 pp. 160 b/w wood engravings, 
McClelland and Stewart 













A fresh analysis of the best and most signifi- 
cant Maritime fiction of the past century, offers 
controversial perspectives on such figures as 
MacLennan and Buckler, and places the work 
of recent writers within the context of Maritime 
fiction. ISBN 0- 8020-6656-9 $14.95 paper 296 
pp. ISBN 0-8020-5747-0 $30.00 hard 296 pp. 
University of Toronto 

















A fascinating portrait of New Brunswick’s past, 
with 165 rare old photographs and a well- 
researched text. From 1880 to 1960, this col- 
lection of striking images will evoke many 
nostalgic memories of a vanished way of life. 
ISBN 0-88882-096-8 $27.95 paper 144 pp. 
Hounslow 
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MILITARY AND MARITIME 


This compelling narrative reveals the uni- 
queness of Canadian monuments and their pro- 
found significance which binds us as a nation. 
References to 900 communities. 75 
photographs by David Street capture the beauty 
and poignancy of our memorials. ISBN 1- 
99021-014-9 $24.95 hard 200 pp. NC Press 


This book features beautiful full-colour 
representations of the badges of all HMC ships, 
naval air squadrons, reserve divisions, and naval 
shore establishments. Included is a brief history 
of each ship and a glossary of heraldic terms. 
ISBN 0-920852-49-1 $24.95 hard 216 pp. 
Nimbus 


| “A powerful whiff of gunpowder and salt water, 
dramatic sinkings and salvation”. Toronto Star. 
ISBN 0-7735-0584-9 $29.95 cloth 360 pp. 
McGill-Queens 
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The 166 trained in England and fought with 
distinction in the North African and Italian cam- 
paigns of World War II. A collection of 370 
mostly candid photos and informative captions. 
A permanent record of the life and times of the 
166. ISBN 0-920021-44-1 $19.95 hard 172 pp. 
Creative 


The story of Captain Andy Publicover 
(1877-1960) who combined in one man all the 
best elements of Nova Scotia’s colourful sailing 
tradition. “Captain's tale spell-binding” - Chroni- 
cle Herald. ISBN 0-88999-342-4 $6.95 paper 
123 pp. Lancelot 


The astonishing story of Halifax-born Admiral 
of the Fleet, Sir Provo Wallis who joined the 
Royal Navy at the age of four and served for 
96 years. ISBN 0-88999-329-7 $6.95 paper 92 
pp. Lancelot 








A breathtaking tribute to the tall ships and the 
men who sailed them both past and present. 
176 full-colour photographs bring you right on 
deck to experience the true spirit of the ships. 
ISBN 1- 55013-031-5 $35.00 hard 176 pp. Key 
Porter 


Tragic and true accounts of some of the worst 
shipwrecks in Nova Scotia history, including 
never-before-published photos. A perfect gift for 
anybody who likes to browse through the past. 
Also, treasure and ghost stories included. 
$15.95 128 pp. Abbey Productions 


Laperouse defeated the British off Louisbourg 
and captured Forts York and Prince of Wales, 
before his scientific expedition to the Pacific in 
1785. A tale of underwater adventure in recover- 
ing his ships nearly two centuries later. 75 b/w 
illustrations and maps. ISBN 1-55021-010-6 
$24.95 hard 224 pp. NC Press 
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POLITICS AND PEOPLE 


A dark and disturbing look at the original 
motorcycle gang that is trading in its bikes, 
brotherhood and booze for Jaguars, Wittnauers 
and business suits. A shocking testament of this 
secretive organization, including operations in 
Nova Scotia. ISBN 088879-162-3 $21.95 cloth. 
Deneau & Wayne 


Two books in a series of 15 planned. The aim 
is to make available an attractive series that will 
tell the story of the peoples of the Maritimes 
in a manner that is both enjoyable and 
enlightening. ISBN 0-920427-12-X $6.95 paper 
64 pp. Indo- Canadians ISBN 0-920427-10-3 
$6.95 paper 64 pp. Lebanese Four East 


Two more in the series of 15 titles which will 
be chosen with consideration to the numbers 
of a particular people within the region and 
their impact historically and culturally. ISBN 0- 
920427-11-1 $6.95 paper 64 pp. Blacks ISBN 
0-920427-13-8 $6.95 paper 64 pp. Scots 


Aboriginal women from the Atlantic describe 
life on the reserve, their fight with the chiefs 
and the federal government - a conflict which 
took them to the United Nations and resulted 
in new laws for all Native women. ISBN 
0-88961-119-X $10.95 paper 192 pp. Women’s 
Press 


Fourteen essays by the Committee studying 
Small Town Life in the Maritimes examines both 
the historical development and contemporary 
aspects of small town life and culture by foc- 
using on a number of Maritime communities. 
ISBN 0-919107-10-9 $ 11.95 paper 220 pp. 
Acadiensis 


“Fascinating .. those with nautical, historical or 
ecological interests will treasure this book.” 
Choice. ISBN 0-7735-0578-4 $29.95 cloth 274 
pp. ISBN 0-7735-0610-1 $14.95 paper 274 pp. 
McGill-Queens 














An overview of the economy of Canada’s Atlan- 
tic Region in a readable and useful form. The 
book deals with the major primary and se- 
condary sectors and transportation, investment, 
development, labour markets and a look to 
the future. ISBN 0-88780-059-9 $14.95 paper 
206 pp. Formac 


Brian Mulroney watch out! A cast of 60 well- 
known Canadians, including East Coasters 
Alexa McDonough, Ray Guy and Elsie Wayne, 
have been asked what they would do if they 
became Prime Minister of Canada. ISBN 
0-8830-315-7 $24.95 cloth 319 pp. Hurtig 


The first volume of the Gorsebrook Studies in 
the Political Economy of the Atlantic Region 
contains revised versions of essays which 
originally appeared in New Maritimes examin- 
ing the primary sector of the regional economy. 
ISBN 0-919107-0-9 $12.95 paper 210 pp. 
Acadiensis 
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ALLISON MITCHAM 


HLLUSTRATED BY PETER MITCHAM 


The working class housing tradition 
in Nowa Scotia 1749-1949 


TOANN PATREMOUIL LE 
Photourapts by Kathieco Wianagan — ustrations by Joan Rentoul 


ATLANTIC BESTSELLERS 


Lectures by some of Canada’s leading social 
historians, including Eugene Forsey and H. 
Landon Ladd. ISBN 0-9692060-0-3 $ 10.00 
paper 198 pp. CCLH 


The “inside” story of prohibition by a temper- 
ance inspector in New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 
ISBN 0-919107-00-1 $6.95 (pa) 84 pp. 
Acadiensis 









A collection of incomparable wit and homespun 
wisdom from Canada’s happiest province - New- 
foundland. ISBN 0-9690904-5-5 $5.95 paper 
104 pp. Clouston 


Declared Newfoundland national bestseller - a 
Christmas laugh for all Canadians. 20,000 sold. 
ISBN 0-9690904-4-7 $3.95 paper 32 pp. 
Clouston 


A history and discussion of working class 
housing tradition in Nova Scotia, 1749-1949. 





ISBN 0-88999-322-X $9.95 paper 96 pp. 
Lancelot 


This is the story, meticulously told and illu- 
strated, of where Newfoundlanders came 
from, where they settled and why. ISBN 
0-919666-17-5 $16.00 paper 300 pp. ISER 


An exploration of the strength and inspiration 
of three men of action - Moses Pertey, Silas 
Rand, William Ganong. ISBN 0-88999- 270-3 
$6.95 paper 139 pp. Lancelot 


PARTICIPATING 
BOOKSELLERS 


Bathurst: 
Coles, Chaleur Centre, 548-4104 


Dieppe: 
Coles, Champlain Place Shopping Centre, 854-7397 
W. H. Smith, Champlain Place Shopping Centre, 853-1806 


Douglastown: 
Coles, Northumberland Square, 773-5388 


Fredericton: 

Beegies’ Bookstore, Fredericton Shopping Mall, 459-3636 
Coles, Regent Mall, 455-1017 

Halls Stationery & Bookstore, Queen Street, 458-8515 
Westminster Books, King Street, 454-1441 


Moncton: 
Coles, Highfield Square, 854-7540 


Sackville: 
Mt. Allison Bookstore, Bridge Street, 364-2225 


Saint John: 

Coles, King Street, 693-5097 

Coles, McAllister Place Mall, 696-1015 
Coles, Lancaster Mall, 672-7670 

W. H. Smith, Market Square, 693-2798 


St. Andrews: 
Blue Peter Books, Water Street, 529-4466 


Sussex: 
Blue Unicorn Bookstore, Main Street, 433-2641 


Woodstock: 
The Owl Book Place, Main Street, 328-8970 


Charlottetown: 

The Bookbrowser, Charlottetown Mall, 894-3986 

The Bookmark Inc., Confederation Court Mall, 566-4888 
Idle Hands Bookstore, Prince Street, 892-6446 


Summerside: 
The Bookmark Inc., Waterfront Mall, 436-9796 
Coles, County Fair Mall, 888-2925 


Corner Brook: 

Coles, Valley Mall, 634-4125 
Sherry Tammy Family Bookstore, 
Corner Brook Plaza, 639-9813 


Gander: 
The Bookstop, Gander Mall, 256-3864 


Grand Falls: 
Book Enz Ltd., High Street, 489-3103 
The Hobby Shop, Exploit Valley Mall, 489-2120 


St. John’s: 

Classic Books, Bowrings, Water Street, 726-3280 
Classic Books, Avalon Mall, 754-0791 

Coles, Village Shopping Centre, 364-1261 

Coles, Avalon Shopping Centre, 753-3394 

Dick’s and Company, 579-5111 

Granny Bates, Bates Hill, 739-9233 

Read More Bookstore, Topsail Road, 364-2073 





Amherst: 
Coles, Amherst Shopping Centre, 667-5122 
Gateway Bookstore, Victoria Street, 667-7435 


Annapolis Royal: 
The Mad Hatter Books, George Street, 532-2070 


Bedford: 
Coles, Bedford Place, 835-8659 
Sunnyside Bookstore, Bedford Highway, 835-9160 


Bridgetown: 
Treasure Trove of Books, Granville Street, 665-4679 


Bridgewater: 
R & C Sagors Bookstore, King Street, 543-4204 
W. H. Smith, Bridgewater Mall, 543-4773 


Dartmouth: 

BMC Books, Cole Harbour Road, 462-0004 
Classic Bookshop, Micmac Mall, 463-0266 
Classic Bookshop, Penhorn Mall, 463-1871 
Coles, Micmac Mall, 463-2357 

Coles, Dartmouth Shopping Centre, 469-7867 
W. H. Smith, Micmac Mall, 465-5531 

W. H. Smith, Penhorn Mall, 469-5072 


Digby: 
Rainbow Books, Water Street, 245-6213 


Glace Bay: 
Glace Bay Book Corner, Main Street, 849-0940 


Greenwood: 
The Inside Story Bookstore, 
Greenwood Mall, 765-6116 


Halifax: 

The Book Room, Granville Street, 423-8271 

Classic Books, Scotia Square, 423-6438 

Classic Books, Halifax Shopping Centre, 455-2239 
Classic Books, Sears, 454-5111, Ext. 278 

Coles, Maritime Centre, 422-7005 

Coles, Simpsons Mall, 455-4114 

Entitlement Books, Barrington Street, 420-0565 

Frog Hollow Books, Spring Garden Road, 429-3318 
A Pair of Trindles Bookshop, Historic Properties, 423-7528 
Red Herring Co-op Books, Granville Street, 422-5087 


Woozles Children’s Books, Birmingham Street, 423-7625 
W. H. Smith, Bayers Road Shopping Centre, 455-0475 


Kentville: 
R. D. Chisholm Ltd., Webster Street, 678-4661 


Liverpool: 
Etc. Giftshop Ltd., Main Street, 354-2611 


Mahone Bay: 
PG. Joost & Co., Mader’s Wharf, 624-9994 


New Glasgow: 
Coles, Highland Square, 755-5486 
Rainbows, George Street, 752-3712 


New Minas: 
Between Covers Ltd., Tower Mall, 678-7166 
Jormar Books & Hobbies Ltd., County Fair Mall, 678-5232 


Port Hawkesbury: 
Volume One Bookstore, 
Port Hawkesbury Shopping Mall, 625-1514 


Sydney: 

Coles, Mayflower Mall, 539-1313 

Coles, Sydney Mall, 539-6053 

Pages, The Downtown Bookstore, Charlotte Street, 539-8551 
The Treasure Cove-Inlet Books, Townsend Street, 539-3035 


Tatamagouche: 
Tatamagouche Centre Bookstore, 657-2231 


Truro: 

The Book Nook, Dominion Street, 893-7766 
Coles, Truro Mall, 895-4929 

Thomas Bookstore, Prince Street, 893-3041 
W. H. Smith, Truro Centre, 895-3225 


Windsor: 
Between the Pages Book Shoppe, Gerrish Street, 798-8280 


Wolfville: 
Box of Delights, 542-9511 


Yarmouth: 
Rivendell Books, Main Street, 742-9397 











Last year’s recipe contest was such a 
success that weve decided to do it again. 
Atlantic Insight’s Recipe Contest is a 
chance to make public the culinary secrets 
that have made our region's resources such 
a hit at the dinner table. 

By sending us your recipes, and a lit- 
tle of the history behind them, you'll be 
qualifying to win prizes and have your 
recipes printed in our second cookbook. 
The July 1988 issue of Atlantic Insight will 
feature the winning recipes, as well as the 
stories that surround them. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. Recipe must feature and identify at 
least one ingredient grown or pro- 

~ duced in Atlantic Canada. 

2. Each entry must be accompanied by 
a brief description of the heritage, 
ethnic origin or history of the recipe 
(at least 50 words). 

3. Recipe must be original or one you 
have adapted. 

4, Entry must state appropriate food 
category (see categories listed). 

5. Please supply either imperial or 
metric measure. 

6. All entries become the property of 
Insight Publishing Limited and will 
not be returned. We may modify 
entry as appropriate for publication. 

7. Recipe must not contain brand 
names. 

8. Entries should be postmarked no 
later than February 1, 1988. 

9. Enter as many recipes as you wish. 
Each recipe must be accompanied 
by a separate entry form or facsimile 
for eligibility. 

10. Decision of the judges is final. 

11. Contest is open to any Canadian 

resident, except employees of 
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Insight Publishing Limited, or 
sponsors of the contest and their 
employees. 

Each entry must be signed by 
entrant to confirm acceptance that 
he/she grants Insight Publishing 
Limited the right to publish entry 
without compensation. 

Recipes must be submitted along 
with entry form, legibly written, 
printed or preferably typed (double 
spaced) on white 8 1/2 x 11” 
paper. 

Entrant must be willing to 
participate in the promotional 
event relating to the contest. 


Send entries to: 
Insight Publishing Limited 
1668 Barrington St. 


Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2 
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ENTRY FORM lL 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
PROVINCE 
CODE 
PHONE NO. 


Sererte Cl ee Ne 
(Signature grants Insight Publishing rights 
to publish your entry) 

NAME OF RECIPE 


ATLANTIC CANADIAN INGREDIENT(S) 


CATEGORY (please check only one) 


L] Eggs, Meat, Fish and Poultry 

L] Soups, Chowders and Casseroles 
LJ Appetizers, Salads and Vegetables 
(J Breads and Muffins 

LJ Jams, Jellies and Preserves 

LJ Desserts and Sweets 
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Can't help being 


by Rick MacLean 
n junior high school, Frank McKen- 
na ran for president with the slogan: 
‘*For more dances, vote Francis.’’ In 
1967, he worked for Robert Stanfield 
during the Progressive Conservative 
leadership convention. In 1971, a stint as 
special assistant to Liberal MP Allan J. 
MacEachen convinced him he was a 
Liberal. In October 1987, McKenna 
pooled his political, personal and educa- 
tional experience and convinced New 
Brunswickers to make him their first 
Liberal premier in 17 years. 

Although there are skeptics who 
might feel that he should have stuck with 
promoting dances, his political agenda is 
more serious and more specific than 
some of his critics allow. In fact, as his 
campaign progressed, voters were able 
to get a fairly clear picture of where the 
new premier stands on several of the 
important issues. 

McKenna himself has always denied 
the criticism that he avoided taking stands 
because they might hurt him politically. 
‘“We have made the decisions that needed 
to be made and stated the policy that 
needed to be stated. And where we didn’t 
feel we had enough information, or were 
uncertain about what was right, then 
we simply said, ‘Look, on this one we 
just don’t feel we can make a decision at 
this stage.’ ”’ 

In some cases his stand is clear; in 
others it isn’t. As he takes over at the 
end of Richard Hatfield’s personal 
17-year regime, New Brunswick voters 
have become aware of some of his major 
stands. 

For example: His campaign-image 
was that of a family man — quite the 
opposite from Hatfield’s. McKenna says 
he’s against Sunday shopping because it 
would hurt families and could wipe out 
small businesses. 

On capital punishment: ‘‘I’m 
against it philosophically,’’ McKenna 
says. “‘] don’t think you can waffle on 
that.’’ 

On the language issue: ‘‘There 
will have to be laws promoting the fran- 
cophone fact in New Brunswick. We 
believe there has to be equitable represen- 
tation within the public service. I don’t 
believe there should be a linguistic 
charter of rights. I don’t believe we 
should have a quota system for hiring.’’ 
Education will ensure *‘a natural equilib- 
rium of representation within the public 
SERVICE! ;? 
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but Frank 
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The new premier of New Brunswick 
brings youthful idealism and fresh faces 
to Fredericton but skeptics wonder if 
anything will change 
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On the Canadian constitution: 
‘*The whole aura around Meech Lake is 
one of decentralization of power...I think 
that’s the wrong direction to take.’’ But 
he won’t say if he will refuse to sign the 
deal if it’s not changed. 

On the right to strike: He’s uncer- 
tain. ‘‘I believe in collective bargaining 
and the right to strike. I also despise the 
idea of any group having inordinate 
power.’’ He cites the example of snow- 
plow operators who can tie up an entire 
city by striking. ‘‘I’ve been genuinely 
perplexed on that. I believe other 
jurisdictions have tried middle of the road 
situations, controlled strikes and so on.’’ 

On future energy supplies: He 
favors producing electricity using steam 
plants burning wood chips, and midway 
through his campaign, he expressed a 
preference for coal over nuclear power 
as the way to go for a larger project. In 
opposition, they didn’t have the inside in- 
formation needed to make that decision, 
he says. 

On universal kindergarten: We 
need it and it should be available, but he 
doubts the province can afford it. 

On free-spending government 
ministers: ‘‘I immediately intend to talk 
to my cabinet and introduce spending 
guidelines and tell them if they exceed 
those, it’s coming out of their pockets. 
I’m not prepared to tolerate any of the 
extravagance we’ve seen in the past... 
and if they do anything flagrant or 
dishonest, then they’re gone.’’ 

On patronage: the issue that came 
back to haunt him time after time during 
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the campaign: ‘‘I can’t eliminate patron- 
age in New Brunswick. I think what I can 
do is remove the worst abuses from it and 
try to bring it under control. I’m going 
to get rid of hiring students through 
patronage. That will be done through 
Canada Employment centres.’’ 

On jobs: “‘I’ve made it clear that I’m 
prepared to stake my whole political 
future on job creation. I want to start im- 
mediately in trying to identify oppor- 
tunities.”’ 

On his first actions as premier: ‘‘I 
think we have to do some symbolic 
things. I want to get rid of the govern- 
ment plane. I want to try to restore 
integrity by appointing an independent 
attorney general.’’ 

Frank McKenna tells the story of the 
summer he was looking for a job in 
Toronto. After a week, out of despera- 
tion, he went to the now-defunct daily 
newspaper, the 7oronto Telegram, and 
asked to see the publisher. He ended up 
seeing someone not quite so far up the 
line but decided to make his pitch 
anyway. He told the newspaper executive 
that he needed a job. 

He said, ‘‘Someday I’m going to be 
famous and I’m prepared to give you an 
exclusive story at that time, but right now 
I’ve got to have a job.’’ The newspaper 
executive liked McKenna’s gumption, so 
he went with his instincts and made a few 
phone calls. “‘I got a job,’’ McKenna 
says. “‘I ended up being a commission- 
aire at Glendon College, York Univer- 
sity, guarding the Toronto Argonauts in 
their training camp.’’ 


McKenna is flanked by his most loyal supporters — his wife Julie, their youngest, Jamie, their daughter Tina and the oldest, Toby 


McKenna has been in the New Bruns- 
wick legislature for five years and has 
been the leader of his party for only three 
years. It seems that New Brunswick 
voters went with their instincts too and, 
once again, Frank McKenna has been 
given a job based on trust. 

He was born Jan. 19, 1948, the fourth 
of eight children of Joseph and Olive 
McKenna in the dairy farming com- 
munity of Apohaqui, near Sussex. His 
birth coincided with the recovery from 
illness of his paternal grandmother, Mary 
McKenna. Grandmother and grandson 
formed a special bond early on and when 
his grandparents needed someone to help 
them with their farm during the summers, 
McKenna was the one chosen to live with 
them. He spent a good deal of his time 
there from age six to 18, moving in 
entirely when his grandfather died. 

‘*My grandmother was influential for 
that reason, because my parents had to 
spread their time amongst all the 
children,’’ McKenna says. ‘‘My grand- 
mother really devoted her attention to one 
child.’’ She was a Newfoundlander with 
a gift for telling stories, a love of politics 
and a firm belief in the value of a good 
education. ‘‘She had me reading early. 
Before I went into Grade One I was 
reading novels. By the time I was seven 
or eight I was reading as many as three 
or four books a day.’’ 

Living on a farm with plenty to eat 
but little money for luxuries, and wear- 
ing hand-me-downs sent by aunts in 
Massachusetts, rags-to-riches stories 
fascinated McKenna and he had the time 
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to read plenty of them. “‘I was isolated 
in the sense that I was there with them 
and didn’t have a lot of people to play 
with. I spent a lot of time reading,’’ he 
says. He also spent a great deal of time 
playing sports, despite his grandmother’s 
distaste for the idea. In fact, he some- 
times had to go to great lengths to hide 
his athletic interests from her. 

‘“He used to tell her he was off some- 
where, anywhere but playing sports,”’ 
says Carole MacNeil, the co-author of a 
soon-to-be-released book about McKen- 
na called All the Right Moves. He would 
hitchhike to the game, play and hike 
back. **He used to clip the sports pages 
out the next day so she wouldn’t read 
where he had scored.’’ 

But if it was his grandmother’s belief 
in education that led him to university it 
was the hope of playing for the power- 
house St. Francis Xavier University 
hockey team that led him to Antigonish 
in 1966. ‘‘All my ambitions were really 
always towards sports. I always wanted 
to be a professional hockey player or pro- 
fessional baseball player,’’ he says. 
When he became resigned to the fact that 
he wasn’t big enough he immersed 
himself in other aspects of life at the 
university. He was named the outstanding 
student in his sophomore and junior 
years and in his senior year he was 
president of the student union. 

Those were turbulent times for 
university students, days of protests and 
the quest for student power. McKenna 
found himself torn between obedience 
and revolt. ‘‘Here’s a small town, coun- 
try boy who has been taught since the 
time he was out of the cradle that hard 
work and perseverance pay off and that 
the system has to be run by people 
working hard,’’ McKenna recalls. ‘‘And 
all of a sudden he’s realizing that there 
are people who think differently.’’ He 
remembers getting off the train in Apoha- 
qui once and the station master there 
telling him how careful he should be 
about strangers and drugs or ‘‘they’ll get 
you.” “And here | am, going back to 
university and I’m saying to myself, Jeez, 
have they got me yet?’ ” 

He left St. F.X. in 1970 a changed 
man, he says. ‘‘All of a sudden I began 
to realize that things aren’t black and 
white at all. You’ve got to look at the big 
picture.’’ He also left with a bachelor of 
arts with honors in political science and 
economics and with scholarship offers 
from around the country. He decided on 
Queens’s University in Kingston, Ont. 
for two reasons: money and time. The 
money was good, and they had a masters 
degree program which started in the sum- 
mer. McKenna was in a hurry to start 
something new, so much of a hurry he 
convinced one of his professors to move 
up the date of an exam so he could drive 
night and day to Kingston to start his new 
program. He didn’t finish that degree 
and he turned down a Rotary scholarship 
to do doctoral work at the University 
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To receive recipes prepared in the grand tradition with Grand Mamier, write: 


_ Grand Mamier, PO. Box 1028— Station “B”, Montréal (Québec) H3B 3K5 
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An original gift idea from Atlantic Insight 


ATLANTIC INSIGHT’S CHRISTMAS PRINT 
by one of Atlantic Canada’s leading artists 
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This lovely print, titled “Snow-Covered Meadow” by print-maker 
Susan Paterson, was selected by Atlantic Insight for reproduction 
on our 1987 Christmas card. 


You can own one of the 40 (15”x15”) originals of this signed print. 


Use the coupon below — or call us at our toll-free number. 

We will ship the print to you, in lots of time for Christmas. The 
unframed print is priced at $125, and this includes shipping and 
insurance. 


And, as a special bonus, we will enclose 50 of our Christmas 
cards for your personal use. 


About the artist 

Susan Paterson attended Mount Allison where she received 

her Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in 1980. She has also studied 
at the Byam Shaw School of Art in London, England, and at the 
Nova Scotia College of Art and Design in Halifax. 

Here is my order for Susan Paterson's original print, “Snow- 
Covered Meadow.” Payment of $125 per print purchased is 
enclosed with this order. I understand that you will insure and 
ship my print to me prepaid at the address given below. I 
understand that you will enclose a special bonus of 50 copies of 
your Christmas card for my personal use. 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Postal code: 

Telephone: 

Visa/Mastercand Number. =ssi‘(‘(‘éwtOUOCOCt;tC;(;(;C ; ;ON™C&#“Xxpiry date 
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Call Toll-free from anywhere in Atlantic Canada: 
1-800-565-1700 
(Have your Visa or Mastercard number ready) 
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of Melbourne in Australia. He had de- 
cided to go to the University of New 
Brunswick law school on a Beaverbrook 
scholarship instead. 

“It’s funny,’’ he says. ‘‘I never really 
had much interest in law. My background 
was such that lawyers — law — wasn’t 
something that I aspired to. I didn’t know 
what lawyers did and I always felt they 
were big shots who were parasites on the 
‘system.’ The turning point, he says, was 
reading sociologist John Porter’s classic 
study of powerful elites in Canadian 
society, The Vertical Mosaic. *‘I realiz- 
ed that three-quarters of the politicians 
were lawyers, not political scientists, and 
I knew politics was something that 
interested me.”’ 

That interest had started early; as a 
youth, he had talked politics with his 
grandmother. But the decision to enter 
law school may have come from the 
father of his then bride-to-be, Julie Friel, 
of Moncton. Her father was a lawyer 
and an uncle was a judge. In 1974, 
McKenna graduated second in his class 
and accepted an offer to join a law firm 
in Chatham, N.B. Business boomed. 
Martin, Lordon and McKenna became 
known around the province for their 
work. ‘‘We had six lawyers and I had 
people from all over New Brunswick 
coming in, whether it was for insurance 
work, or criminal work, or accident 
cases,’’ McKenna says. 

It was his defense of retired Baie Ste. 
Anne boxer Yvon Durelle in 1977, 
however, that put McKenna’s name on 
the map. Durelle was charged with 
murdering a man who had allegedly 
threatened to kill him. The trial was a 
national sensation and McKenna con- 
vinced the jury Durelle was not guilty. 
Everything was going beautifully. Then, 
in 1982, McKenna had the chance to run 
in the provincial election in the Chatham 
riding. “*I always thought the decision to 
go into politics would be easy because I 
always had the interest,’’ McKenna says. 
‘*As it turned out, the decision was hard. 
I really liked practising law.”’ 

The vote was close and McKenna 
won the seat by a scant 81 votes. He 
looked forward to gaining experience 
as an MLA and perhaps as a. cabinet 
minister one day, then taking a shot at 
the leadership. It was not to be. Ray 
Frenette took over as interim Liberal 
leader when Doug Young resigned and 
seemed a sure bet to win the leadership 
convention planned for May, 1985. 
McKenna supported him. 

‘*But then it all became a matter of 
timing,’’ McKenna says. “‘It was bad 
timing for Ray. There was a tremendous 
anti-French feeling in New Brunswick at 
the time and there was an anti-establish- 
ment feeling. And unfortunately he 
became a victim.’’ Attempts to lure high 
profile candidates failed and pressure 
began mounting on McKenna to run. ‘‘I 
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resisted that for awhile. But we lost two 
byelections in Saint John and things got 
grimmer and grimmer, even though 
Hatfield was in personal trouble. And 
at some point I just reached the stage 
where I said, ‘Look, this situation is bad. 
I may not be able to win this thing, but 
as a Liberal, I’m not going down without 
a fight.’ ’’ 

He went to Frenette and asked to be 
released from his promise of support. In 
May 1984, after stumping the province 
for months meeting every delegate he 
could, McKenna won the leadership by 
a vote of 1,901 to 847. 

There was, however, a bit more to the 
final decision to run than McKenna says. 
He had decided not to run and said so, 
Julie McKenna says. ““But people started 
playing with our lives. The backroom 
boys, the old party, didn’t want Frank to 
run because they wanted Ray Frenette to 
win. So they told Frank a poll had been 
done that showed he couldn’t win.’’ The 
manoeuvering made her angry, Julie 
says. She told him she thought he should 
give it a try. It was an ironic piece of 
advice. Years before, Julie’s mother had 
warned her against marrying Frank 
because she felt he was going to be a 
politician. ‘‘She was really against it, but 
there was a reason for that,’’ Julie says. 
Her mother knew first hand the personal 
costs of being part of a political family. 
In one election her brother was a Con- 
servative candidate and her husband ran 


Austrian mantel pieces. 


Designed by skilled 
Austrian craftsmen 
in 30%* full lead 
Swarovski crystal. 
Etched with the 
symbol of authen- 
ticity Swarovski” 
Silver Crystal ® 

is available at dis- 
tinguished gift 
stores worldwide. 
For the store 


nearest you, call 
416) 492-8067 
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McKenna: political life is not forever 


the Liberal campaign while living in the 
same duplex. Julie’s grandfather, the late 
J.A.Creaghan, lost a bid to become the 
MP for the Chatham-Newcastle area and 
was hurt so badly he moved to Moncton. 
Still, Julie felt unable to stand in Frank’s 
way. The timing was right and might 
never be again. 

‘‘Tt’s kind of his destiny, you know. 
It just seems like it was always meant to 
be and I believe he really can help. Don’t 
you think it would be selfish on my part 
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if I said, ‘I don’t want you to do it?’ I 
think he would be unhappy.” There is, 
however, a limit to her patience. That 
limit is 10 years. “‘I’m leaving politics 
in 10 years, I’ve told him, when the 
children are grown up. That’s all he 
needs is two terms as premier and then 
enough time to replace himself. Then we 
still have time to do other things.’’ And 
if he doesn’t quit? *‘I think he’ll have to 
quit. Well, unless he wants to not have 
a wife. I mean, why? It’s long enough. 
I don’t want him going down like Richard 
Hatfield.”’ 

McKenna acknowledges the deadline, 
but tries to be a bit less precise to pre- 
vent ‘scavengers collecting around me, 
knowing I’m gone in four or six years. 
But I can tell you that I believe in the 
American model as a general proposition 
of approximately two terms. That leaves 
me eight to 10 years as a leader or 
premier. I believe after that it’s virtually 
impossible to keep the same creativity 
and vitality and energy level that’s needed 
to do the job right.”’ 

After that, perhaps the law again, he 
says. Farming maybe. ‘‘And I’m in- 
terested in writing. I’ve written some 
articles that were published and I’ve often 
thought I’d like to write a novel.”’ 

‘‘T think he believes that,’’ Carole 
MacNeil says. She and co-author Paul 
Lewis spent hundreds of hours with 
McKenna while working on their book 
about him. “‘I would predict that if 
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No one else makes a rum drink like the Captain. 
The secret is his rum. The Captain’s drinks have 
qe mix...and salutes 





he’s making changes and if he sees that 
New Brunswick is going in the direction 
he feels is best for it, he won’t want 
£0. Stop.” 

He’ll quit, says Guy Thibodeau, ex- 
ecutive director of the Liberal party in 
New Brunswick. ‘This guy has a record 
of setting a goal, reaching it and moving 
on.’’ In the meantime, Julie says she will 
carry the load at home while he is 
premier. Both acknowledge it means 
Frank will miss seeing his daughter and 
two sons grow up. Toby, the older boy, 
is 15. Tina is 12 and Jamie is 10. *‘I’ve 
had my children virtually grow up 
without me. I think that’s been hard on 
Julie, very hard. She’s married without 
a husband because I’m on the road con- 
stantly,’’ Frank says. ‘‘It’s created pres- 
sures at times. I know my youngest son 
has often cried for me to be home.’’ 

McKenna was usually home one day 
a week while running for the premier- 
ship, spending the rest of the time in 
Fredericton, or on the road meeting 
people. At one point, less than a month 
before the election was called, he visited 
ridings in the Oromocto, Grand Falls and 
Edmundston areas one day, crossed the 
province to go to Campbellton, Bathurst, 
Caraquet and Newcastle the next, 
recrossed the province to Charlotte 
County the next and was off to Halifax 
for a meeting with the other Liberal 
leaders in the Atlantic Provinces the next. 

‘‘T have to schedule him,’’ Julie says. 
She thinks it should be better now that 
he’s premier. He spent two and a half 
years running as hard as he could because 
he expected an election to be called at any 
moment. Now he controls the agenda, so 
things like vacations might be possible 
again. They almost got away once before 
the election. “‘We were going to 
Venezuela; in fact, I was in Moncton 
buying bathing suits,’’ Julie recalls. ‘‘I 
was in a store trying on bathing suits and 
Hatfield opened the House. I’m certain 
Richard sends somebody following me.’’ 

‘Tt is selfish,’’ Frank says of his am- 
bitions and the effects on his family. The 
decisions have been family decisions, but 
more in his interests than the family’s. 
‘*But they felt that’s just something that 
I had to do in my life. It was just a force 
in my life.”’ 

That kind of straightforward answer 
to a personal question is typical of 
McKenna, MacNeil says. ‘‘I think he 
doesn’t believe in hiding much. And if 
asked the right question, he'll give you 
the correct answer, and not correct in 
terms of what’s politically correct, cor- 
rect in his mind, which means the truth. 
I think he’s open because he doesn’t see 
anything wrong with somebody making 
a mistake and saying afterwards, I made 
a mistake.’’ It’s an image McKenna 
deserves, MacNeil says. It’s not con- 
trived. ‘‘I don’t think Frank can help 
being anything but Frank. That’s his 
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nature. He likes to laugh and he likes to 
get along with people.”’ 

And he’s not a man to throw his 
money around, she says. He had to buy 
a number of suits for the long days 
of campaigning he was doing even before 
the election was called. ‘‘The cost nearly 
sent him through the roof. He looked at 
the bill and said something like, ‘My 
God, this is enough clothes to do me for 
the rest of my life.’ ’’ She also considers 
him a tough leader when he has to be, 
although she’s quick to point out that, as 
opposition leader, he didn’t have to face 
making unpopular political decisions. 
‘*He’s tough. I think he’s already told his 
people around him, ‘This is the way it’s 
going to be, boys and girls. This is the 
way I run things and this is what I want 
to do, ” 

He introduced more discipline into 
the Liberal caucus when he took over 
as leader, Thibodeau says. There were 
caucus meetings every morning at nine 
when the House was in session. “*‘He’s 
tough on himself and he’s tough on other 
people,’’ MacNeil says of McKenna. 
‘*He expects a lot of the people around 
him. I don’t think he would hesitate to 
separate himself from somebody who 1s 
less than what he expects them to be.’’ 
That attitude seems to rub off, she says. 
She met Kent Centre MLA Alan Graham 
one sunny weekend day long before the 
election. He was on his way to a meeting, 
stepping in for McKenna instead of 
taking a day off as was his custom. *‘He 
said, ‘For a lot of people I wouldn’t do 
it, but for Frank McKenna I will because 
I know he’s doing the same _ thing 
somewhere else.’ 

‘‘T think he takes responsibility for 
everything around him. That’s why he 
works so hard. He sees everything as a 
reflection of himself,’ MacNeil says. 


con. 


And she agrees with McKenna when he 
says he likes to surround himself with 
strong people who will tell him if they 
think he’s wrong. *‘He certainly married 
one of those people.’’ She suspects 
McKenna.already has his agenda set in 
terms of what he’ll do now that he’s 
premier, but is uncertain just what that 
agenda might be. She does predict his 
goals will be long range ones. ‘‘I don’t 
see him as being a quick fix type of guy.”’ 

But reviews of McKenna are mixed. 
‘*He’s an unknown quantity,’’ says Tim 
McCarthy, president of the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour. *‘The only 
thing he’s been specific about is pro- 
mising to split the offices of attorney 
general and justice minister, so it’s dif- 
ficult to predict how he will be as 
premier. There’s no doubt he has the 
capability, but I’d like to know where he 
stands on the issues.’’ One of those issues 
is the effect of technological change on 
workers in the province. The Conser- 
vatives ignored the issue; McKenna met 
with labor officials before the election 
and said he supported the principles 
involved, but was not in government and 
was not specific about what he would do 
if he was, McCarthy says. 

A year ago he would have said 
McKenna was likely to take real strides 
towards better protecting the environ- 
ment, says David Coon, policy co-ordin- 
ator of the Conservation Council of New 
Brunswick, an environmental advocacy 
group based in Fredericton. Now he’s 
uncertain because McKenna and the 
Liberals seem to have softened their 
stands during the period leading up to the 
election. Still, he thinks McKenna is 
personally committed to protecting the 
environment; he’s just uncertain if that 
will translate into action from the new 
premier. It’s difficult to judge McKenna 
because they have no past record to go 
by, Coon says. The council is looking for 
quick action on at least two things to 
show that it meant what it said while in 
opposition: a law providing protection for 
groundwater and the creation of a separ- 
ate environment department, both of 
which the Liberals have supported in the 
past, Coon says. 

If McKenna’s aims seem idealistic, 
that suits him fine. **I don’t like unem- 
ployment. I believe that’s the major issue 
and we have to do something about it. I 
may be a little idealistic in thinking I can 
change it somewhat, but as long as I hold 
that ideal, I’m going to strive for it. I 
think idealism is good, it drives you, it’s 
a good force to have in your life.’’ 

It sounds a bit like the determined 
university student demanding a job, only 
now he has the job and must turn the 
words into deeds. He says he’s ready: 
‘**Whatever might happen, I think people 
will always walk away and say, ‘Well, 
he tried, he tried his hardest.’ That’s not 
a bad thing to have on a gravestone.’’ Ga 
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with ‘‘MARINER CLASSIC’’ Tidal Clocks 
Designed and Crafted by Nova Nauticals. 
Now available at quality gift shops, ships 
chandlers, and marinas. A reliable, accurate and 
visually pleasing lunar cycle clock that shows all 
tide action on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Nova Nauticals, 147 Main Street, 
P.O.Box 351, Milton, 
Queens County, N.S. BOT IPO 
(902) 354-2866 
An Excellent Gift for the Nautically Minded! 
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A hunter’s prize was as common a sight this fall as Fra 
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Eating liver and kidneys of 
game could be risky 





People are being cautioned against eating the liver and kidneys 
of moose and deer because of the nigh levels of cadmium 


by Carol McLeod 

espite what your mother may have 

told you, eating liver and kidneys 

is not always good for you — not 
when the organs being cooked up and 
dished out come from moose and deer. 
Scientists examining the liver and kid- 
neys of big game harvested in New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec and Maine 
have discovered high levels of cadmium 
— a soft, white metal that can act as a 
cumulative and toxic poison. According 
to Dr. Donald Ecobichon, professor of 
toxicology at McGill University and a 
consulting toxicologist with the New 
Brunswick department of health and com- 
munity services, moose and deer in prov- 
inces other than Ontario, Quebec and 
New Brunswick may be affected as well. 

In New Brunswick, public health 
officials have advised against eating 
moose liver and kidneys altogether and 
have recommended that weekly consump- 
tion of deer liver and kidneys not exceed 
one pound and one-tenth of a pound 
respectively. 

Ecobichon says, however, that in spite 
of elevated cadmium levels in liver and 
kidneys, steaks and other cuts of meat are 
still safe to eat. 

The New Brunswick department of 
health and community services began 
measuring cadmium levels in big game 
harvested in the province after high 


concentrations of the metal were 
discovered in moose and deer killed over 
the last few years in Ontario, Quebec and 
Maine. Tests carried out on 23 moose 
and 70 deer killed on New Brunswick 
roads since March of this year have 
revealed average cadmium levels of seven 
parts per million in moose liver, 27 parts 
per million in moose kidneys, 1.54 parts 
per million in deer liver and 7.8 parts per 
million in deer kidneys. 

Although cadmium levels in New 
Brunswick deer are high, Ecobichon is 
more concerned about levels in moose. 
“One moose killed near Saint John had 
a liver reading of 43 parts per million — 
six times higher than we'd been aver- 
aging,’ he says. 

Cadmium, which is used commer- 
cially to coat other metals, occurs 
naturally in the soil and is absorbed in 
small amounts by the vegetation that deer, 
moose and other animals feed on. 
Scientists believe, however, that it is the 
cadmium found in acid rain and in the 
breakdown of fossil fuels that is respon- 
sible for elevated cadmium levels in 
moose and deer. 

Crude oil is especially high in cad- 
mium. When converted into fuel oil and 
burned, it emits cadmium particulates, 
which are carried on the wind and 
deposited on vegetation. Once ingested, 
cadmium concentrates in the liver and 
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kidneys. Levels in moose are higher than 
those in deer because, in addition to 
feeding on land, moose also feed in water. 

“Generally speaking, the older the 
animal or person, the higher the cadmium 
level,’ says Ecobichon. ‘““The reason for 
this is the fact that cadmium is eliminated 
from the body very slowly. Only half of 
what you take in today will be gone in 
seven years.’ 

At extremely high levels :1 both 
humans and animals, cadmium can lead 
to kidney damage. “‘It requires an awful 
lot, though, to have an effect,’ says 
Ecobichon. “I don’t think we’re looking 
at damage from eating deer and moose. 
It’s more something you might find in 
miners working with cadmium ore.” 

Even so, Ecobichon feels people 
would be wise to follow the guidelines 
issued by his department because of the 
amount of cadmium found in other 
sources such as fruit, vegetables, seafood 
(especially shellfish), meat (especially 
organ meat), and cereal grains (especially 
rice). The Hazard Assessment Report on 
Cadmium released by Environment 
Canada in 1983 showed that the average 
daily per capita intake of cadmium from 
food in Canada is 67 micrograms, a rate 
in line with the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization’s recommenda- 
tion of 57-72 micrograms a day. Just one 
pound of deer liver contains about 500 
micrograms of cadmium or virtually the 
entire maximum recommended weekly 
limit of 504 micrograms. 

So far, cadmium testing in New 
Brunswick has been limited to moose and 
deer. “Because of high kills of these 
animals every year, we’re more con- 
cerned about them than we are about the 
odd bear somebody might bag,’ says 
Ecobichon. Officials with the New 
Brunswick department of natural re- 
sources report that in 1986, 1,600 moose 
and 28,000 deer were harvested in the 
province. 

‘* Another thing with moose and deer,”’ 

says Ecobichon, ‘‘is the fact their livers are 
so big.” (The average moose liver weighs 
about 30 pounds and the average deer 
liver, about 10.) ““That means there’s a lot 
of liver to pass around. Even though you 
only eat it maybe once or twice a year, 
the cadmium stays with you.” 

He adds that people who have eaten 
the liver and kidneys of moose or deer 
over the last few years may have a 
somewhat higher concentration of cad- 
mium than those who have not, “‘but they 
probably aren’t medically at risk.” 

A hunter wouldn't know just by 
cleaning a moose or deer that the animal 
had elevated cadmium levels. There is 
nothing in the color, taste, smell or gen- 
eral appearance of the liver or kidneys to 
indicate the presence of the problem. 

As far as the rest of a deer or moose 
carcass is concerned, Ecobichon says it’s 
still safe to eat. “It’s really just the soft 
organs you have to worry about — the 
liver and kidneys.” 
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Across cultures, it takes on an endless 
variety of shapes, sizes and tastes. For all 
peoples, Bread is a Symbol ... if not a fact 
BE 8) he! Sat 


Too many people are without the Bread they need to 
achieve life’s potential. 

This human loss will continue until the economics of 
Hunger are understood and challenged. 


The CANADIAN HUNGER FOUNDATION participates in 
projects initiated by Third World groups seeking ways to 
assure their daily bread — and a more promising future — 
by improving their communities’ agricultural production. 


Become a PARTNER IN DEVELOPMENT by supporting the 
overseas work of the CANADIAN HUNGER FOUNDA- 
TION and by learning more about development issues. 


Join with us to make Bread a FACT Of life. 








| would like to 1) become a CHF member 
OC) receive more information on hunger, the 
economic issue 


Olenclose a contribution $§ 


Name 





Adaress 





Postal Code 


Telephone Number 


A non-profit Canadian organization supporting Third World 
village-level development since 1961. 
Donations are tax deductible Registration No. 0033407-09-10 


CANADIAN HUNGER FOUNDATION 
323 Chapel St., Ottawa Canada, KIN 722 
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Hot Sausage Pasta 

(Fettucini Lunenburgese) 
1 lb. raw Lunenburg sausage or any hot 
Italian sausage (not cooked Lunenburg 
pudding) 
1 medium Spanish onion 
1 green pepper 
1 yellow or red pepper 
2 firm tomatoes 
fresh pasta for 3-4 servings 
(approximately | Ib.) 

Remove sausage stuffing from casing. 
Fry crumbled stuffing in large skillet over 
medium-high heat until cooked through 
(pink color changed to brown). Remove 
meat with slotted spoon and set aside. 
Allow fat to remain in skillet and reduce 
heat to medium-low. Coarsely chop onion 
and slice peppers into strips. Sauté onion 
and peppers for a few minutes until 
onions are translucent. Return sausage to 


There’s nothing new about noodles but some people are 
by Judith Comfort | The final roll cuts the dough into flat, 
J ack Sorenson bit into his first real | fettucini-shaped noodles. 

Americans, he had thought until then | gadget, there are much more expensive 
that a noodle was a bland, whitish, rub- | pasta machines which mix ingredients 
these noodles were soft, resilient, and | heads into flat or exotic shapes. Soren- 
subtly flavored. son feels these extruded noodles, even 
through Germany as a student and was | ones because the heat and pressure 
staying at a home where the grandmother | generated by the mechanical mixing and 
noodles. She mixed flour and eggs into | in the preparation of pie pastry, the least 
soft dough and rolled it out as thinly | amount of handling produces the more 
Then she cut the dough into little | extruding machines can be a nightmare, 
strips for chicken noodle soup, or into | so their labor-saving value is debatable. 
minced pork. adopted by Atlantic Canadians. The ques- 

These homemade noodles left such an | tion is, how can we adapt them to our 
and his wife Katherine opened their | meant to be a delicate treat, and do not 
restaurant, Zwicker’s Inn in Mahone Bay, | need a saturation of spicy, heavy sauce 
noodles just had to be featured on the | simply enhanced with butter and a 
menu. The noodles have become so | sprinkle of poppyseed, or a drizzle of 
the restaurant staff is constantly rolling, | herbs. They are equally tempting tossed 
boiling and dishing up noodles from | with a grating of New Brunswick ched- 

Noodles are nothing new; they’ve | ona platter with roast pork, a dollop of 
been around for 4,000 years. Made | sauerkraut and Annapolis Valley ap- 
flour are the most common) and a liquid | ideal textural background for more 
(usually water or eggs), they’ve been en- | robust-flavored stews and creamy sauces. 
India to Germany. But noodles have re- 
mained a mystery to the rest of us whose 
Northern Italy or the Southern Ukraine. 

Until a few years ago we knew only about 
store. 

What has come into culinary vogue in 
real noodle: a tender, egg-rich, never- 
dried pasta. (Pasta is the Italian word for 
sold in Atlantic Canadian grocery stores 
and specialty shops and are served in bet- 

The best fresh pasta, however, is still 
prepared at home, like German grand- 

An inexpensive pasta machine offers 
hope for the novice, however. Selling for 
work surface. The dough is cranked 
repeatedly through a set of stainless steel 


learning that the best ones don’t come out of a box 
noodle in 1962. Like most North For people who can’t resist a kitchen 
bery thing that came out of a box. But | and extrude the dough through various 
At the time, Sorenson was travelling | when boiled fresh, are inferior to rolled 
of the family started every day making | extruding tends to toughen the dough. As 
as possible with her wooden rolling pin. | delicate product. Also, cleaning these 
squares to be filled ravioli-style with Fresh pasta has been enthusiastically 
impression on Sorenson that when he | traditional cuisine? Fresh noodles are 
almost 20 years later he knew that the | to give them character. They can be 
popular with the eating public that now, | olive oil, garlic and a snippet of fresh 
opening to closing time. dar and a splash of farm cream, or heaped 
simply by mixing flour (wheat and rice | plesauce. Fresh pasta also provides an 
joyed by people all over the world from 
grandmothers weren’t from places like 
fried, packaged noodles we bought in the 
the last ten years is Sorenson’s idea of a 
noodle.) These noodles or pasta are now 
ter restaurants. 
mothers have been doing for generations. 
about $40, it clamps conveniently onto the 
rollers which roll it progressively thinner. 


freshly boiled pasta. Top with coarsely 
chopped tomatoes. Yield: 3-4 servings. 
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pan to heat through. Serve on a bed of 
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Smoked Salmon Pasta. 
with Dill and Cream 


4 egg yolks 

Y% cup light cream 

2 tbsp. snipped fresh dill weed (do not 
substitute dill seed) or 2 tsp. dried dill 
weed 

% to % lb. smoked salmon 

freshly ground salt and pepper to taste 
Y% cup Parmesan cheese 

fresh pasta for 3-4 servings (approxi- 
mately 1 Ib.) 

Whisk together egg yolks, cream and 
dill weed in medium bowl. Finely slice 
smoked salmon and add to egg mixture. 
Meanwhile bring large saucepan of water 
to a rolling boil. Add freshly rolled pasta 
and cook al dente (approximately 3-4 
minutes). Drain pasta and place back in 
saucepan. Pour egg mixture over hot pasta 
Stirring constantly until creamy and 
slightly thickened. Add salt and pepper 
to taste. Serve immediately on pre- 
warmed plates. Garnish with Parmesan 
cheese if salmon is not too salty. Yield: 
3-4 servings. 


Creamy Mussel Sauce for Pasta 
2 cloves garlic 
1 medium onion 
3 tbsp. butter 
2 cups white wine 
3-4 quarts well-scrubbed live mussels 
6 egg yolks 
1 cup heavy cream 
‘4 tsp. dried thyme (optional) 
freshly ground pepper to taste 
‘4 cup snipped fresh parsley 
Y cup Parmesan cheese or any grated 
mild white cheese 
fresh pasta for 3-4 servings (approxi- 
mately 1 Ib.) 

Finely chop garlic and onion. Melt 
butter in large stock pot or Dutch oven 
with cover. Sauté garlic and onion for a 
few minutes. Add wine and bring to a 
boil. Add mussels, cover and continue 
cooking over high heat until they start to 
open. Stir a few times so that mussels on 
top and bottom will steam evenly. Do not 
overcook or they will toughen. Remove 
mussels from pot. Cool and separate meat 
from shells. Discard shells and set aside 
meat. Meanwhile strain liquid through 
cheesecloth into large saucepan. Bring to 
a boil and then reduce heat to low. Whisk 
together egg yolks, cream and thyme in 
medium bowl. Gradually whisk 2 cups of 
hot mussel liquid into egg mixture, 4 cup 
at a time. Do not rush this process or eggs 
may harden and separate. Stirring 
constantly, pour egg mixture into large 
pot. Continue cooking and stirring until 
slightly thickened (approximately 5 
minutes). Add mussel meat and pepper 
to taste. Do not allow to boil. Serve im- 
mediately on a bed of freshly boiled 
pasta. Garnish with parsley and grated 
cheese. Yield: 3-4 servings. 
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Uncle Al Clouston has 
been publishing books 
and making records 
to the delight of his 
audiences for more 
than I5 years 


by John Gushue 
1 Clouston twinkles. He talks non- 
stop, he calls out to passers-by, he 
flirts, he tells stories. The joy he 
takes in day-to-day living is unmistakable. 
Looking 15 years younger than his 77 
years, he confidently bills himself as 
“Canada’s best-selling humorist’ and 
plans for several more years of his 
relatively new career as a comedian. 
Clouston’s humor ranges from short 
anecdotes and ‘‘jokes’”’ to longer pieces 
that chronicle incidents from the lives of 
those Newfoundlanders whose stories are 
not usually recorded. In its way, it’s oral 
history and it’s got a willing and recep- 
tive audience around his native province. 
“‘T don’t tell Newfie jokes very often,’ 
he writes in Come ‘Ere Till I Tells Ya, 
“but some are just plain funny... Two 
Newfoundlanders decided to go in 
business together on a fifty-fifty basis. 
They agreed on buying a truck and went 
to Prince Edward Island. They bought 
taties for $3.50 a barrel and came back 


to Newfoundland and sold them for $3.50 
a barrel. After one or two trips, one of 
the two turned to his buddy and said, ‘B’y, 
we got to give this up. We’re not makin’ 
any money at this. At which the other ex- 
ploded, “Yeah, I told ya we shoulda 
bought a bigger truck!’ ”’ 

But most of the time, he finds the so- 
called Newfie jokes asinine at best, an 
ethnic slur at worst. He describes Newfie 
joke books as “‘the worst thing that ever 
happened to Newfoundland.” 

That may be an exaggeration, but 
Clouston is touchy about jokes that go 
past poking fun. ““When I tell a story, it’s 
always just us making fun of ourselves,’ 
he says. “‘And besides, we do a better job 
on our own.” 

And that he does. For more than 15 
years, Clouston has been one of the prov- 
ince’s leading story-tellers. He’s a popular 
draw on the after-dinner circuit, and his 
four books and four records have all sold 
well. But the achievement that makes 
Clouston proudest is the fact that he has 
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done almost everything his way — by 
himself. When he was preparing to 
publish Come ‘Ere Till I Tells Ya in 1978, 
a friend in the printing trade advised him 
to consider publishing the book himself. 
A risky manoeuvre, indeed, but one that 
Clouston has managed to pull off with 
remarkable success. Having retired from 
managing the family’s successful ap- 
pliance company, he was able to arrange 
bank financing, and the rest, as ‘“‘Uncle 
Al” would say, “‘is ’istory.”’ 

And although his claim that he’s 
Canada’s best selling humorist might 
seem a little far-fetched, Clouston has 
managed to sell about 50,000 copies of 
Come ‘Ere Till I Tells Ya — not bad by 
any yardstick. 

‘“‘Al Clouston listens, he remembers, 
and he repeats,” says fellow humorist and 
columnist Ray Guy, in the introduction 
to Come ’Ere Till I Tells Ya. ‘It sounds 
like the simplest thing in the world but 
it is really a fine art...He’s doing what 
many of us wish we had done or could 
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SUN ROOMS by do — creating a permanent record of a 


Newfoundland long said to be in danger 
of fading away.” 


It’s the kind of analysis that Clouston 
must appreciate, feeling, as he does, that 
being a humorist involves more than 


simply being funny. Humor is something 
that can also be taken seriously and as a 
folk artist, he expects some degree of 


respect. His other books, When I Grow 


Too Old to Laugh, Shoot Me, We Rant 
and We Roar, and Al Clouston’s Col- 
lection of Newfoundland Recipes all 


appeared with an impressive original 
press run of 10,000 — as did The Night 
HOMES Before Christmas in Newfoundland, a 
local retelling of the familiar yarn. With 


A PLACE IN THE SUN ALL YEAR ROUND these books, as with the first, he wrote, 
Whether you want a solarium, conservatory, greenhouse or a sunbathed spot for your ee Mannioe eis Pe ly pleas pie 
hot tub, Lindal can provide you with your own unique place in the sun; it won't be di : > ae h t Sa ie, Shoei h mboiticce 
merely extra space, valuable though that undoubtedly is, it will be an extradordinary es ; ec a kl dre ebcking: b oe 
place - a room of glass - wide open to the sunshine, yet cozy in the rain or snowfall, C] ios Crater b as i Ing Roce ang 
and a special space in the glow of moonlight and stars at night. DUStOR: ORCS eA AE aS aan ne “If 
For more information, send $15.00 for our 200 page planbook calling his own shots. He’s an expert at self- 


or $3.00 for Sun Room planbook. promotion. “I like it this way,” he says. 
SAR: ET RPTL SARE | EOTRR FEELS SEE “T’ve got full control of everything. I 
naepenaentiy aistribdute rougnou antic Canada Dy: ? itti 99 
F. MacKenzie Dev. Inc. L.A. Gallant & Son Inc. Sampson Cedar Homes Morash Homes Limited pad Nes a ee where the per- 
300 Prince Albert Rd. Box 242 Box 234 193A East Victoria St. * Be Pp 
Dartmouth, N.S. Plaster Rock, N.B. North Sydney, N.S. Amherst, N.S. sona “Uncle Al’ comes from — also has 
Box 3179, D.E.PS. EO] 1WO B2A 3M3 B4H 1Y8 a regular column in the weekly television 
Dartmouth, N.S. B2W 5G2 1-506-356-2587 1-902-794-7138 1-902-667-5067 and entertainment magazine, Newfound- 


1-902-435-2526 


land Herald. And although he’s sold most 
of his books in Newfoundland, he’s con- 
| vinced a market for his brand of home- 


spun humor can be found virtually 

LW) i Nn ioe b S FABULOUS anywhere where people laugh. 
FASHION AND FIT “Folklore humor goes over well 
Womens shoes of Atstinction anywhere, in every country,’ says 


Clouston. “‘It’s always the same thing — 
¢ Amalfi, Denny Stewart, || people making fun of themselves.” 

Thomas Wallace, Because much of Clouston’s humor is 
9 West, Calico, mined from Newfoundland outports, 
Jones N.Y., Gloria many fans are surprised to find Uncle Al 
Vanderbilt, Famolare was born and still lives in St. John’s. 
and more. Some people think it may be a problem, 
a townie coming to tell them their own 
humor,” he admits. “But it never is. They 
know I’m not laughing at them, I’m 


Our new walk-thru 
connects to Celebrity Shoe S 


e Narrow, medium and 


wide widths. laughing with them. We all have a grand 
time.” 
9904 SPRING GARDEN RD. HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 1G5 423-7324 Clouston is interested now in finding 


some of the many unknown stories in 
Newfoundland outports. ““When I go out 
there now, I don’t think I find more than 
two stories,’ he says. “‘I think people are 
too shy. If I could somehow manage to 
go around the bays and stay for a week, 
they’d get used to having Al Clouston 
around and then I might get something.” 

With more books planned and a cam- 
paign to win national exposure brewing 
in his mind, the remarkably fit Clouston 
attributes his youthful appearance to his 
career aS a humorist. ““You see many 
people who live long, but don’t look well. 
I'll be well as long as I can laugh. They 
say laughter is the best medicine. Well, 





You are on the wanted list 


The Atlantic Insight list of Many people appreciate the 
subscriber names and addresses is opportunity to be made aware of 
recognized as containing the new ideas and services. However, 
cream of the Atlantic Canada if you would prefer to have your 
market. As a subscriber, you are name and address excluded from 
seen as a prime prospect for all the list when it is leased, please let 
manner of goods and services. us know, write: 

On occasion, and only after Circulation, Atlantic Insight 
careful scrutiny of the offering to 1668 Barrington Street 
be made, we will lease our list to Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2. that’s my philosophy too. I say, if you can 
reputable companies and Please include the address stay in a good mood and not take life so 


organizations. label from a recent issue. seriously, you'll always be young.” 
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Why an Advantage II is better 


than most wood garage doors! 


Advantage II Garage Doors are 
manufactured from heavy gauge steel that ; 
doesn’t need much maintenance to keep 
looking new. 
And, that’s to your Advantage! 


Advantage II Garage Doors are insulated, 2 
thermally broken, and fully weatherstripped 
to help keep your house warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer. 
And, that’s to your Advantage! 


Advantage II Garage Doors come with a 
5 Year Warranty backed by the name you 
know and trust - Stanley. 
And, that’s to your Advantage! 


Most wood doors need constant attention 
and don’t provide the thermal properties of 
Advantage II. 
Don’t be disadvantaged! 


Make our Advantage your Advantage! 
See your building supply dealer or look in ~ 


the Yellow Pages for your Stanley Garage | 
Door installer today. | i 
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Stanley Door Systems 
42 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., 
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hen we think of the term Bluenose, 

most of us conjure up images of the 
famous racing schooner, Bluenose I with 
her billowing sails, or her replica, the 
Bluenose II who awaits tourists to Nova 
Scotia. However, Michael Cartwright 
of Dartmouth, N.S. has given another 
dimension to the term Bluenose. 

It all happened while he was an art 
student using a white plaster modei of a 
nose to study methods of drawing 
shadows. *‘The model was starting to get 
dirty from the constant classroom use,”’ 
explains Cartwright. ‘‘To make it look 
better, I took some blue paint and after 
I had finished painting it, it occurred to 
me that what I had was a ‘blue nose.’”’ 

That was eight years ago and since 





Michael Cartwright: lending a new dimension to the traditional Bluenose nickname 
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that time, the artist has been making the 
plaster icons in the basement of his 
studio. Today, public figures such as 
W.O. Mitchell, Rita McNeil, Rick 
Hansen and Gordon Pinsent all have a 
‘blue nose’ by Cartwright. 

In 1981, a lawyer friend advised Cart- 
wright to protect his investment and urg- 
ed him to register the design. Now, when 
Cartwright is not busy painting, working 
as a darkroom technician, or handpain- 
ting photographs, he works on his noses. 
‘‘About a third of my time goes into 
making them,’’ he says. The icons are 
sold in stores throughout metropolitan 
Halifax-Dartmouth. 

To find out how Bluenose (a nick- 
name for Nova Scotians) originated, 
Cartwright hired Kathryn Lean, an art 
teacher at Chester Municipal High 
School, to research the term. Lean’s in- 
vestigations revealed that the name came 
out of the tendency for Nova Scotians to 
paint the bows of their whaler ships a 
deep blue. The term also traces back to 
the early nineteen hundreds when the 
Halifax Agricultural Society imported 
seed potatoes from Scotland. Among 
them were potatoes that were colored at 
each end with a deep blue tint. The 
potatoes which were exported to other 
provinces and throughout New England 
states were called Nova Scotia Bluenoses. 

Cartwright says he would like for 
owners of the icons to look beyond the 
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simple souvenir’s play on words to the 
deeper meaning behind the nickname. 
‘*Tt’s not just a trendy tourist fad that will 
pass with time,’’ he says. ‘‘It is a sym- 
bol of our roots.’’ 





alifax ceramist Alexandra McCurdy 
has a pot on permanent display at 
the Royal Ontario Museum, another at an 
international show in Yugoslavia, one in 
a collector’s home in New York and a 
fourth that just crossed Canada as 
part of a juried national exhibition of 
small ceramics. But in her own part of 
the country, she is a little-known 
craftsperson. 

This month McCurdy hopes to re- 
establish her reputation locally with a 
show at Gallery 1667. The show, which 
is her first in Halifax since 1982, will 
present 40 of her distinctly Maritime pots, 
each of them meticulously decorated with 
traditional Micmac quillwork, quilting, 
stitching or rughooking patterns. 

The time and concentration required 
to make these pots gives new meaning to 
the word painstaking. Her bowls feature 
raised stitches giving the illusion that she 
has actually sewn through the stoneware 
with a needle and thread. 

McCurdy says it took her three days 
to decorate the piece which is now part 
of the Ontario Museum’s collection. If, 
after firing, the glaze is not perfect or the 
lid does not fit precisely, she has to start 
all over again. “I often have to make two 
or three pots to get one that I can use.” 

The extra effort pays off in the end. 
The Nova Scotia Museum and the Nova 
Scotia Art Bank have both included her 
work in their collections. She also 


recently sent a platter to Calgary to 
compete in the final jurying process for 
the Olympics craft exhibition “Going for 
Gold”? and admits, “I’m really keeping 
my fingers crossed for this one.” 





McCurdy: establishing a national reputation 
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O’Connell: Anne Landers of the airwaves? 





hat do you get when you cross an 
advice giver, a match maker and a 
fun-loving radio broadcaster? In St. 
John’s, Nfld., you get Brian O’Connell 
and his request line on VOFM. Six days 
a week Brian talks to his listeners on the 
air and plays their favorite songs which 
are usually dedicated to someone they’re 
thinking about. 

The song’s theme usually corresponds 
to the caller’s mood or relationship. After 
a caller makes a request, O’Connell takes 
over and anything is fair game. In a light- 
hearted, prodding manner he elicits in- 
formation callers probably didn’t expect 
would be broadcast to the city. They talk 
about breaking up, making up, birthdays, 
bosses and the ultimate romance. 

O’Connell says they know what 
they’re getting into when they dial his 
number, and that’s why some people use 
pseudonyms. But he says it’s all in good 
fun. And in the 18 months he’s been 
hosting the show, he has gathered a large 
following and many regular callers. 
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Gunter Hoeksma: after eight years of hard work, he’s not quite ready to give up his boat 


At times he’s the funny man. But if 
callers are quick to respond, O’Connell 
will play the straight man and give the 
caller a chance to ham it up. And they do, 
telling him what they think of his recent 
haircut, or the pictures from his vacation, 
which they can only visualize through his 
description. 

Minni, a regular, called Brian one Fri- 
day to say she found a poem her boyfriend 
wrote for her best friend. Brian advised 
her to dump him and then played a “drop 
dead”’ tune for the two-timer. On Mon- 
day listeners phoned in to find out how 
Minni fared. 

Brian admits the show has taken on 
something of a soap opera quality, but 
combined with his zany advice and choice 
of music, listeners are usually kept 
laughing. 

After 12 years in the business, at 
stations across the country, this local boy 
says his current show is the best air shift 
he has ever worked. He enjoys talking 
with the audience as well as the con- 
tinuous feedback. And although he’d love 
to talk to everyone who calls in, at 50 calls 
an hour he doesn’t seem to get a chance. 


ight years of hard work paid off for 

Gunter Hoeksma last summer when 
he launched his 24-ton, all-steel sailboat 
in Chatham, N.B. And the sailboat, which 
will carry about 1,872 square feet of sail 
and 64 feet of mast, only needs about 
seven feet of water to float. 

“‘Boat building is a hobby of mine, but 
the prime purpose of this boat is to find 
out if there is a market for a steel-hulled 
pleasure boat,” says Hoeksma. He is the 
owner of Arvin Special Machinery Ltd. 
where the boat was built. 

While Hoeksma refers to his boat 
building as a hobby, the 54-foot sailboat 
is his biggest undertaking yet. It houses 
e berth, three 
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cabins, a shower, a galley full of ap- 


pliances — including a stove and a micro- 
wave oven — and a built-in freezer. A 
130-horsepower, 2,200 r.p.m. main 
engine and generator are available for 
backup power on this craft that can sleep 
eight and easily accommodate 50 visitors. 

And the boat, not yet christened with 
a name, is the talk of the town. Docked 
at the Chatham wharf, many passers-by 
stop to take a second glance. Initially, 
Hoeksma was going to sell the boat by 
advertising its capabilities at boat shows 
and exhibits, but he’s decided to get some 
enjoyment out of those eight years of hard 
work before giving it up. 
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Barb McNeill: swimming for the record 


ummerside native Barb McNeill, 29, 

made history and fulfilled a dream by 
becoming the only swimmer to complete 
the grueling 2l-mile course from Jour- 
maine Island, N.B., to the Summerside 
Yacht Club in P.E.I. Despite two pre- 
viously unsuccessful attempts, McNeill 
was ready for the challenge last July 23. 

After a sleepless pre-swim night, 
McNeill’s day began at 4 a.m., as she and 
her crew left Summerside for New 
Brunswick. Wearing two bathing caps and 
goggles, her body slathered with grease 
to maintain body heat, McNeill entered 
the water at 7 a.m. Eleven hours and 23 
minutes later, she planted her wobbly legs 
on P.E.I. soil, shrieking, “‘I made it.” 

MacNeill, who started her swimming 
career at age seven and now manages 
Summerside’s Centennial Pool, trained 
for the event by swimming laps daily and 
lifting weights. During the swim, she 
stopped every hour and a half for a snack 
consisting of chocolate bars, bananas and 
flat pop. 

McNeill says she felt very strong 
throughout the swim, and knew that she 
would finally succeed in completing her 
dream. Strong tides encountered as she 
reached the breakwater in Summerside 
Harbour were discouraging but there was 
no stopping her after sighting a familiar 
landmark — the harbor lighthouse . 

“TI wanted to do it and I did it. I now 


can say I swam the Northumberland 
Strait — not many people can say that.” 
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Turning art into business 


Nfld. gallery owner makes a rosy picture of a risky venture 








by Lana Hickey 


here’s a new private art gallery in 
downtown St. John’s that every- 
body’s talking about. It’s in a run- 
down area, across the street from a gas 
station, with no fancy sidewalks or pretty 
trees. Yet the Emma Butler Gallery is 








ideally situated to become the most 
popular private gallery in St. John’s, and 
so far, the owner, Emma Butler, has done 
everything in her power to make sure that 
happens. 

Opening an art gallery is a high-risk 
venture because of the large investment 
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required and the up-and-down swings in 
the art market. Butler herself concedes 
that several galleries in St. John’s have 
opened and closed in recent years. ““This 
city doesn’t have a reputation for art 
galleries.” 

However, Butler is no stranger to the 
art world, having spent nine years as a 
producer/writer with CBC’s arts depart- 
ment listening to artists “moaning and 
groaning” about not finding good dealers 
and spaces. She also spent two years 
managing a local art gallery, listening to 
clients complain about having to go to the 
mainland to buy larger, more expensive 
pieces. Butler has also seen a change in 
the local art market, with people now 
willing to spend more money on quality 
art that will endure through many 
redecoratings. 

‘I opened the gallery because for 
quite some time now, I had perceived the 
need for a quality gallery in St. John’s,” 
she says. ““There wasn’t the opportunity 
to visit a place where you could learn 
more about the artwork. It was for sale 
and that was about it.” 

As a gallery manager, Butler has a 
good reputation with both clients and 
artists. Over the years she received a 
lot of encouragement to open her own 
gallery, but didn’t know where to start. 


For a time, she assumed that the only way | 
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she could have a hand in creating the type 
of gallery she envisioned was to manage Saturday 10:00 am-7:00 pm Sunday 11:00 am-5:00 pm 


it for someone else who could come up 
with the financial backing. But then, says 
Butler, “It occurred to me ‘Why don’t I 


just not have to answer to anybody and 
do the whole thing. ’’ And that’s what she 
set out to do. 

Although “favorable circumstances’”’ 
led her to open the gallery, she never- 
theless had to spend a lot of time ensuring 
that the business end of it was going 
to work. 

First she had to have something to 
sell, and that she did: Christopher Pratt, 
Mary Pratt, Reginald Sheppard, Helen 
Parsons Sheppard, and Bill Ritchie — all 
highly acclaimed Newfoundland artists. 
She also had commitments for work from 
Ontario artists Anne Meredith Barry and 
Ed Bartram. 

Then she needed a location, and she 
knew just where to look. Across the street 
from the gas station, in the previously 
mentioned run-down area, is the recently 
completed Crown Plaza Hotel and 
Convention Centre and Cabot Place 
Office Complex. Locating nearby would 
assure her of potential clients. “‘I think 
this area is going to become the most vital 
part of downtown St. John’s,” Butler says. 

By chance, she found an 80-year-old 
masonry warehouse that looked so bad 
that nobody seemed to want it. She sought 
the professional advice of local architect 
Beaton Sheppard, who saw that her plans 
for that building could work. 

Next came the crucial and difficult 
step of financing. After getting her facts 
together, Butler needed a substantial 
amount of money to buy and renovate the 
building. She admits being very naive 
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Thursday November 19th at 7:30 


Fashion Show: 


about the business of getting into Pepe 2 (39 8 ee een | The 
business. ‘‘The first bank said no,’ she “eeeaaa | TY lee 1 oa e522 HALLIBURTON 
remembers. “The second didn’t take me _steeee ag) |pxeteo dl Sitges eases | 

as seriously as I would have liked. I was pede eee | is iF Le ae , HOUSE 








truly astounded that they were hesitant | [oso eseg pe ea hae et 
about lending me the money.” After | po2(228e"2%ed para 0 eee oe ro 2 ‘ 
explaining to her the need for projected ee ese I Le 1 si): | Beeee— eae aK 

e scan. 4 st ae ae a ea oe fee 


revenues and cost figures — which she 
then provided — a local branch took her 
seriously. But when her application 
reached Halifax, the regional office there 


was not as open to her proposal. The Halliburton House 


That didn’t stop her, however. “I just | [¢-<<*¥ag 2 Inn, built in 1820, was the 
kept giving them information.’ She pea a ee ee 25 §=©360 home of Sir Brenton 
supplied letters from major artists who a =a a Ppss42e2 Halliburton, former Chief 
were willing to show with her as well as | -=*"__|  4iiRma* Fe ap: Justice of the Supreme 


client lists bearing names of some very a —— pes o> an Xie Court of Nova Scotia. 
important people. Finally, she got the er Rae (A ey 
loan. When the vice-president of the bank tak Nai PS ing nn 
attended her opening, Butler remarked to Baad Satta 

him, “‘I can’t believe, looking back, that istoric Fialilax, Ine 
you’ve lent me all that money.” To which Halliburton House offers 


he replied, “It was the fact that you came ge Fe a Bat fine lodging for tourists, 

back time after time after time.” ae Yeua | “gees ) «= Dusiness travellers, and 
“The hardest part then was finished ‘A, Wace. ee | eee ~—s convention visitors. $50 to 

with,’ says Butler, “because when you 7 ae : See $90 a night includes 

know you've got the finances to renovate 7 = 2. i Ti _ y : brcalihice 

the building the way you want it, the rest z “Sears _ ee | Ae 


is nuts and bolts.’ The project, inciden- WT Ui Wy 77 Yyf Tp 5184 Morris St., Halifax, N.S. 


tally, did not go over budget. MYO! LM MY B3J 1B3 (902)420-0658 
Butler surrounded herself with experts 
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You alw a S O to make sure everything would go 
y e smoothly. She says she was “doubly 

blessed” with Beaton Sheppard and 


first class with Garnet Kindervater, the ““best contractor 


in town,” (both award winners for historic 
preservation and renovation) in trans- 


luggage from Kelly’s forming the run-down space into two 


floors (2,400 square feet) of spacious 
display area. Christopher Pratt says, “‘It 


Quality and service is one of the most impressive private 
in Atlantic Canada since 1876 galleries I’ve ever been in.” His daughter 


Barbara Pratt Wangersky, who sold out 
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Close and convenient. Two great reasons why more and more business 
travellers in Atlantic Canada are making the Airport Hotel Halifax their 
regional meeting center. 

We have excellent meeting and convention facilities for groups up to 100. 
And after meetings, relax in our comfortable Dining Room or Lounge. Or 
refresh yourself in our pool, sauna or whirlpool. You'll like our great day and 
overnight rates, too. Free Shuttle Service to and from Airport . 


her second show in two years at the 
gallery opening, agrees. ‘““There’s nothing 
like it in St. John’s.” 
$10. OO TO $30. OO Butler operates on a consignment 
basis with the artists. She displays a piece 
=on all © Sa mSsoni ite and if it is sold, gets a commission. If she 
: has the work people want to buy, she’ll 
ee. : make money. And she has already proven 
f ATTACHES for the she can get the work. She plans to do 
a geste of November eight individual artist shows a year, along 
with displaying other pieces. This month, 
: at KELLY’S she’s featuring a show of never-before- 
) . ° ° 
4 , displayed monoprints by David Black- 
wood but she won’t let out any secrets to 
e Mic Mac Mall 463-0184 e future shows. he . 

e Scotia Square 423-6962 Trade Mart Building As a dealer, Butler is in a unique 
¢ Halifax Shopping Center —_—Suite 310 selling position. “The selling aspect is a 
LIMITED 454-8654 423-6938 magical thing,’ she says, “and not a 
deliberate action where any other retail 
VISA ¢ Master Card ¢ American Express enterprise is.’’ In fact, she insists that the 
sale is not always important. ““The sale 
doesn’t carry the joy that I get from 
watching the person walk out with a piece 
of work that they’ve really wanted for a 
LOOKING FOR long time. I feel perfectly comfortable 
when somebody walks out of my gallery 
THE HOTEL AND MEETING CENTER without having made a purchase. I know 
that if a person has had a good experience 
CLOSE TO THE HALIFAX AIRPORT? | | looking at the work, they’re likely to 
come back and it’s only a matter of time 

before they do make a purchase.” 
Although the general public access- 
ibility is important to the success of any 
wie gallery, the corporate market is something 
D airlines Butler hopes to explore by approaching 
park owners of new buildings and offering 
2 minut to pick out local artwork that will fit 
minutes the space. She already has commissions 
from our for the Crown Plaza Hotel and Conven- 

i: tion Centre. 

en ieee front door For one who claims to ee little 
9 about the business world, Butler seems 
N O W, THA F S CL OS E a to have covered all the bases. She has the 
product and location, and the climate 
seems right for a new art gallery. She 
hopes to break even the first year. 
Christopher Pratt, whose work is handled 
by several dealers, including Toronto’s 
Myra Goddard, compares Butler 
favorably. “‘She behaves professionally 

and she knows her field,’ he says. 
Somebody suggested to Emma Butler 
A. that the whole point of the venture may 
SEE. Ye be to prove that it’s possible to make 


money while doing something for the 


Acc A IRPORT HOTE [ Halifa x | | arts. But for the time being, at least, 
Call us at (902) 873-3000 or Telex 019-22815 phen badass ae 


ATLANTIC CANADA'S MEETING CENTER become a vital part of the community.” 
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North Isle Madame branch 


—a credit to the movement 


A Cape Breton credit union has won the Moses Coady Award 
for its successful campaign to increase membership and assets 


by Hal Dornadic 


he father of the credit union move- 

ment in Canada, Moses Coady, 

would be proud of the status of the 
North Isle Madame Credit Union in 
D’Escousse, N.S. Five years ago, the 
co-operative financial institution was 
struggling to survive in this small, coastal 
community. With assets of about 
$400,000 and an aging membership, 
the credit union was in danger of 
disappearing. 

Today, the North Isle Madame Credit 
Union, in marine jargon, is the pride of 
the fleet. By the end of this fiscal year, 
North Isle Madame will have assets of 
more than $2 million and more than 900 
members. 

The credit union has also received 
the Coady award in 
recognition of their 
work in the com- 
munity. To have 
achieved all this in 
the short space of 
five years has meant 
a lot of work for the 
staff and members. 
The manager of the 
credit union, Mar- 
garet Landry, says, 
an increased aware- 
ness of what a 
credit union is and 
how it benefits the 
community is re- 
sponsible for the 
dramatic increase in membership. 

That increased awareness is a result 
of several programs the management of 
the credit union have been trying to pro- 
mote. One of those programs is a 
newsletter that is distributed to all 
households in the community, whether 
they are members or not. ““We put a lot 
of time in the newsletter,’’ says Landry. 
‘‘We explain how the credit union 
operates and how the services work in 
very down-to-earth terms.”’ 

One of the problems that sent the 
credit union into decline several years 
ago was the fact that most of the members 
were at or near retirement age. Landry 
says that made the credit union look 
toward educating young people about 
credit union benefits. *‘If you only have 
people 60 and older, you’re not going to 
last too long,’’ says Landry. So, they 
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A community 
effort changes 
the fortunes =“ 
of a small 
credit union 





decided to go into the schools. In the 
North Isle Madame Elementary School, 
students from grades primary to six are 
encouraged to save money at the local 
credit union and are taught the benefits 
of being a shareholder. The students 
bring their savings to school where it’s 
collected and deposited by a represen- 
tative of the credit union. 

Another measure taken to draw 
members to the credit union was to offer 
spousal insurance. The insurance wipes 
out financial responsibility for loans 
signed by the husband and wife in the 
event of either spouse’s death. 

The management has even run public 
seminars at the credit union branch to ex- 
plain RRSPs. 

Larry Hanson is in charge of mar- 
keting and commu- 
nications with cred- 
it union central in 
Halifax. ‘“‘North 
Isle Madame has 
been a phoenix 
almost,” he says. 
“It’s been amazing 
turnaround 
we've seen at that 
credit union. It re- 
quired the entire 
community. It 
pulled together and 
said ‘we want to 
make this thing 
work...’ and that 
brought in more 
people from the community.” 

The Canadian credit union movement 
began in 1932. Dr. Moses Coady, who 
worked with the extension department of 
St. Francis Xavier University in Antigo- 
nish, N.S., was encouraged to follow the 
lead of American Roy Bergengren and 
set up a Canadian equivalent. 

It was innovative thinking that 
brought the North Isle Madame Credit 
Union this year’s Coady Award. The an- 
nual award is given to the credit union 
that has performed ‘‘most outstandingly”’ 
in the previous year. North Isle Madame 
was noted mostly for its rapid growth and 
involvement in the community. 

In its 52 year history, the North Isle 
Madame Credit Union has never been so 
prosperous or had more members. 

Moses Coady would have been 
proud. | 

















Century-old home with an informal, 
comfortable atmosphere. Breakfast as 
you like it. Perfect for the BUSINESS 
TRAVELLER. Ask about our meeting 
and reception facilities. Laundry and 
valet services available. 

Host: Innis and Sheila MacDonald 
2720 Gottingen Street, 
Halifax, N.S. B3K 3C7 (902) 453-6616 


MAIL ORDER | 
SWEATER KITS 


10 DESIGNS 


SEND 
#10 SASE 


Pecora Wools Ltd. 
Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 
Canada _ BOJ 2E0 

(902) 624-8628 


THE ORIGINAL 
GRENFELL CLOTH 
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. DUFFLE PARKAS :Ba 

write or Call Py: 
for information 
about these 
and other items. 


32 inch parka is $185.00 Bg 





CHAEUINE Et 
HANDICRAFTS (1984) LTD. 
P.O. BOx 280, St. Anthony, 
Nfld. AOK 4SO (709) 454-3576 
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EWE-WEAR 


SHEEPSKIN GARMENTS AND 
NOVELTIES 


|] Therapeutic Sheepskins 
[] Toasty Slippers [] Cosy Hats 
[|] Warm Mitts L] Cuddly Toys 
L] Coats and Hats 
A TRULY EWE-NIQUE SHOP 


K. Evans 87 Commercial Street. 
P.O. Box 548 Middleton, 
N.S. BOS 1P0 (902) 825-4743 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


Surviving illicitly on welfare 


ne day two policemen and a social | necessities except by fraud? You are 
services officer appear on the door- | allowed, of course, to make $200 a month 


step of K, a young abandoned 
mother on welfare with several children, 
and announce her arrest. 

Hard-bitten despite her youth and soft 
appearance, K is nevertheless not quite 
prepared for this. ““Under arrest? For 
what?” 

“Welfare fraud.” 

K composes herself. She is by nature 
shy, but her situation has forced her to 
devise certain ruses — which she has 
already practised on the sheriff, collec- 
tion agents and others. 

“Oh,” she blurts out as if pleasantly 
surprised, and even bats her eyelashes 
prettily. ““Come in and have some tea.’ 

The officers are taken aback. They 
do come in, grateful for the lack of 
unpleasantness. 

The inside is squalid. There are dirty 
diapers in a bucket in the hallway. K has 
to reserve her energies for essentials, 
therefore she only cleans when her 
mother is coming. The oldest child has 
a runny nose and a hunted look. The 
youngest is in diapers and howling. 

In a shabby kitchen, K pours tea for 
the three, then herself, and sits down. The 
social worker averts her eyes. The 
younger policeman is nervous and seems 
distressed. The older policeman, how- 
ever, iS not moved by such ruses. In his 
estimation, unpleasantness would have 
been easier to deal with. 

‘‘“Now what’s this nonsense all 
about?” K asks, counting on the impact 
of brashness and jocularity. 

‘No nonsense,’ the older policeman 
says, stone-faced and not drinking his tea. 
‘You are under arrest for welfare fraud.” 

K’s act is shallow. She wavers. “And... 
and what is the evidence?”’ 

“The evidence is yourself,’ the 
policeman says, taking a sip now that he 
feels himself gaining the upper hand. “It’s 
all very simple. The evidence is ir- 
refutable. You receive $500 a month in 
social assistance. Is that not correct?”’ 
ihe ae 

“And your rent is $500 a month?” 

pee ok 

“TIsn’t it obvious then? You have been 
on social assistance for a year. You pay 
all your supposed income on rent, and yet 
you are still alive. If you ask me, you don’t 
even look particularly emaciated. You 
even have infants who are alive enough 
to scream energetically. How do you and 
your children get food and other 
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on your own without penalty but you have 
reported no such income.” 

“You mean,’ K asked with incred- 
ulity, “that the fact that I am alive is the 
proof of my guilt?” 

“Ah, you are an intelligent young 
lady,’ said the stone-face, pleased at last. 


* * * 


Mr. Justice P had to admit that the 
case was airtight. A doctor testified that 
a person could indeed not survive without 
food for a year. And the Director of the 
Social Affairs Committee testified that the 
minimum livable income for a family of 
four as set out by the federal authorities 
was in the range of $900 a month, so even 
the official figures gave the lie to K’s 
deceptions. 





Surviving on less 

than enough can 

get you in trouble 
with the law 





Defence counsel, a legal-aid person, 
asked the Director why K wasn’t then 
receiving $900 a month if that was the 
amount needed to survive. The Director 
answered that the taxpayers were over- 
burdened already. The defence pointed 
out that the National Assistance Plan, the 
source of most of the welfare money, 
required that in fact K be paid $900 a 
month, implying that the Director himself 
was in an illegal position. 

“To hell with the damn law,’ the 
Director shouted. “The taxpayer can’t 
pay.” 

The defence lawyer argued that the 
municipality was in fact rich. (I digress 
here. This is obviously fiction, with 
apologies to F. Kafka. In order to better 
digest the fantasy let us give the locale a 
name with a romantic ring of far away and 


long ago. Let’s call it Nova Scotia, with. 


townships ringingly called Yarmouth, 








Dartmouth, Argyle, Digby and so forth. 
The accent should be on the long ago 
since in this Nova Scotia there were still 
“settlement laws’ of Elizabethan-era 
vintage where even homeless indigents 
had to prove they were resident in such 
and such a municipality before they could 
receive relief. Any resemblance to reality 
is not coincidental. ) 

‘This is a humane society,” the judge 
intoned. He noted that there wasn’t “‘the 
slightest doubt” that K needed more 
money. “But we can’t condone fraud. The 
laws must be respected.” The defence 
claimed that K had received help from 
food banks and other charities and that 
the case was therefore not proved. The 
Prosecutor positively guffawed. “My 
learned friend knows that the food bank 
has been closed all summer. Not closed 
outright, but ‘with cupboards bare’ as has 
been reported in the press. People, your 
Honor, have been turned back empty- 
handed for months. I find this a laughable 
suggestion. 

“No,” the Prosecutor summed up, 
‘there is no question but that fraud is 
involved. The law is clear. No undeclared 
income is allowed beyond the social 
assistance payments. That the defendant 
received such payments is beyond ques- 
tion. If my long experience in these mat- 
ters is any guide, Ms. K is probably 
receiving money from her mother, who 
is giving up half her pension cheque, thus 
reducing herself to indigence. The Crown 
believes there is a case for criminal con- 
spiracy against the mother. However, as 
your Honor has underlined, this is a 
humane society. The lady has been 
hospitalized as a result of this affair and 
so we will not pursue it.” 

The defence, in a last-ditch appeal, 
argued that most people on_ social 
assistance are probably practising such 
fraud in order to live. 

‘All the more reason why Ms. K must 
receive a severe sentence,’ the judge said. 
“A message has to be gotten out to 
others.” The judge noted that Ms. K was 
not just illicitly alive but had in fact a 
criminal record. She had once been 
caught stealing groceries. The defence 
noted that she had a bad back. . 

The judge, once again underlining that 
this was a humane society, sentenced her 
to 400 hours of community service, but 
warned: “‘Next time will be jail and you'll 
be looking at quite a substantial period 
of time. Consider yourself lucky. In some 
countries you’d be shot.” a 
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Hundred proof re-reads 


book, in my own olden days, cost 

$4.50. We're talking here about 7he 

Naked and the Dead, first edition, 
hard cover. It was also the price of a bot- 
tle of rum. 

Inflation has been even more unkind 
to literature than it has to liquor. Between 
then and now, hootch has been hiked to 
$17 and Norman Mailer’s latest produce 
might set you back $40... and Norman, 
these days, is usually underproof. 

‘A book of poems, a jug of wine and 
thou...” have been priced pretty much 
off the market for those of average 
means. Well, perhaps not “‘thou”’ which 
is still open to a mutually-agreeable barter 
system. 

But with winter about to howl down 
the valley the prospect of no books is 
panic-inducing. It was in such a state that 
I tore around the house this morning to 
see if there were enough old ones on the 
shelves to get me out the other end of 
Frozen Hell, Vol. 87-88. 

I think so. After a half hour’s mad 
scrabble I lay panting on the floor among 
a considerable heap of re-readable liter- 
ature ranging from Maternity Without 
Suffering by Mrs. Emma F. Angell Drake, 
M.D., Boston, 1902, to Plain Reasons 
Against Joining the Church of Rome by 
Richard Frederick Littledale, LL.D., 
D.C.L., London, All Saints, 1879. 

So come wind, blow wrack. I’ll be 
cozy enough with Mrs. Drake, M.D., and 
Dr. Littledale, coming to grips with both 
the curse of the meddlesome midwife and 
with the straight gaff on the denial of the 
chalice to the laity among that lot. 

Or suppose a power failure deprives 
me of TV and Jane Fonda’s daily demon- 
stration of physical jerks. No fear, for I 
have the 1923 edition of Keeping Fit For 
Health — How Lost, How Regained by 
beefy, buoyant Bernarr Macfadden to be 
going on with. 

Both Bernarr and a certain Mrs. 
Humphries in her valuable work, Man- 
ners For Men, are there between the pages 
waiting to spring out and wrest me off 
the ciggies. 

Mrs. Humphries tut-tuts that it’s the 
Prince of Wales who's setting the bad 
example and on one occasion at the 
Ranelagh Club she noticed that he con- 
sumed four cigars in rapid succession 
almost without five minutes interval be- 
tween them! 

“The only tame,’ (for she sounds like 
| Margaret Thatcher), “that he left off 


— during the three hours that he 


remained in the Pavilion with the Princess 
and the other ladies was for ten minutes 
when tea was handed around.” 

I plan to re-read her. Before the end 
of March I should at least have the decen- 
cy, before stepping into a brougham on 
the way to Covent Garden, to hand my 
stogie to a footman. 

The best re-readables, I find, have 
brown spots on the pages and have 
bindings that once held quadrupeds 
together. The old verities are flyspits 
sandwiched between pigskin. Such is 
the Book of Common Prayer I found in 
my Christmas stocking when I was five 
years old. 

Expecting a half pound of Hershey’s 
instead, I petulantly chucked it at the cat, 
and my pudding ration was cut severely. 
But I’m glad now I kept it. What passes 
for prayer nowadays in the Established 
Church is jellyfish soufflé... which it 
didn’t used to be. 

For instance, I’m saving the Commin- 
ation (page 219) for the first snowplower 
who undoes my driveway. He may work 
for city council but what he’s up against 
here i is no less than God’s Judgement on 

“the ranks of the unmerciful, fornicators, 
adulterers, covetous persons, idolators, 
slanderers, drunkards, and extortioners”’ 
plus he that removeth his neighbor’s land- 
mark or causeth the blind to go out of 
his way. 

If one or the other of these snow- 
mobile boots fitteth, then he may jolly 
well wear it. 

A coincidence of a five-day blizzard 
and a federal-provincial conference is 
usually more than the average person can 
take — and be fit for polite society 
afterwards. 

But, with your arsenal of re-readable 
literature, there is, of course, a way to stay 
sane. Nothing you can do about the snow, 
of course, but no less a person than 
General William Booth in his Letters to 
Salvationists, 1902, tells us why today’s 
politicians have no staying power. 

“One reason,” says the General, “‘for 
the long and vigorous life of Mr. 
Gladstone is said to have been the care 
with which he masticated his food. 

“Tt is reported — I do not know for 
certain, myself — that he gave 32 chews 
to every separate piece of food he put into 
his mouth!” 

When was the last time you saw a 








that long. So if the word of God and 
General Booth is anything to go by they’ll 
soon be off to that great snap election in 
the sky in no time. 

James J. Christensen in his helpful 
Funeral Services for All Circumstances 
can aid us there. 

He’s got a complete range of heartfelt 
farewells for you no matter how you made 
your exit — everything from A Youth in 
Military Service, to One Who Has Had 
Mental Illness, to a Person of Poor 
Reputation. 

Newfoundland history is one of the 
many serious gaps in my education. My 
security blanket of winter re-readables in- 
cludes a volume little known today but 
once in every provincial household. It’s 
a curious bit of business co-authored by 
J.R. Smallwood and J. Wentworth Day. 

J. Wentworth Day, also the author of 
The Bowes-Lyon Story, HRH the Duchess 
of Kent, The Dog-Lovers Pocket Book, a 
History of the Fens, gives us, for his part, 
Newfoundland the Fortress Isle (1960) 
with many pretty illustrations. 

Mr. Smallwood leaps in with a 
foreword not quite as long as the book 
itself in which he proceeds to jump John 
George Diefenbaker into a large slushy 
puddle. A treasure of its kind. 

There’s a danger, in the bleak mid- 
winter, of taking a sort of semi-hysterical 
fit and of being overcome by unhealthy 
urges to dash out and jog or ski cross- 
country or shuffle off to the corner store 
for a bag of onions. 

I have Marie Corelli to save me. She 
was a favorite of the late Queen Empress 
and a great antidote to unseemly bursts 
of joy or physical activity. It’s like being 
buried in a half-ton of black bombazine. 

For emergencies, I have on hand Cor- 
elli’s The Sorrow of Satan; Ardath, the 
Story of a Dead Self; and Barabbas, A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy. All light 
reading for the Widow of Windsor and a 
comatose-inducing injection for me. 

Had I had Corelli at an early age I 
might have been spared one of Bernarr 
Macfadden’s cold sitz baths. 

It was a copy of the National 
Geographic that did me in. I was caught 
lingering overly long on an article about 
an animal safari to British Guiana or 
more particularly, a picture captioned 
“Swinging machetes, women gather 
cassava in a village garden.” 


Turner or Mulroney or a Peckford give It was then that I learned that while 
a morsel of rubber chicken 32 chews? | literature can’t always save you from the 
Right, they can’t stop flapping their lips | cold it helps...immensely. 
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